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CO N LATH-, 


55 AND 15 
CUTHONA: 


4 
* 
* 
= 4 


1D not Offian hear a yoice? or is it the 


. 
— 


ſound of days thatare no more? Often does the 


| (1) Conlath was the youngey: of Morpi's fone, 
and brother to the celebrated Gaul, who is fo often 
mentioned in Oſfian's poems. He was in loue uith 
Cuthona the daughter of Rumar , when Toſcar the 
ſon of Kinfena, accompanied by Fereuth his friend, 
arrived , from Ireland, at Mora where Conlath 
dwelt. He was hofpitably received , and according 
to the: cuſtom of the times, feaſted , three days, 
with Conlath. On the fourth he ſet fail , and 
coaſting the ifland of waves ,, probably |, one of 
the Hebrides , he ſaw Curhona hunting, fell ig 
love with her , and catried er away ; by forte in 
his ship. He was forced by ſtreſs of weather , 
into I-thona a deſart ifle. In the mean time 


Conlath » hearing of the tape, ſailed after 


him, and found him on the point of ſailing for 
the coaſt of Ireland. They fought ;-and they, and 
their followers fell by mutual wounds. Curhona did 
not long ſurvive :' for she died of grief the third 
day after. Fingal ,” hearing of their unfortunate 
death , ſent Stormal the ſon of Moran ro bury 
them, but forgot to ſend a bard to ſing the fu- 

-” be {5 


4 | CONLATH and CUTHONA: © 

memory of former times come, like the 

evening ſun, on my ſoul. The noiſe of the 
- Chace is renewed; and, in thought, I lift the 


ſpear. But Offian did hear a voice: Who art 
e , {an of the night? The ſons of little men 
are aſleep, and the midnight wind is in my 
hall. Perhaps it is the shield of Fingal that 
echoes to the blaſt, it hangs in Oſſian's hall, 
and he feels it ſometimes with his hands. — 
Yes!—l hear thee, my friend: long has thy 
voice been abſent 2 Me. 2 4 A Gs 1 
g1ngs thee, on thy cloud, to Oſſian, ſon o 

= BE Moral 1 the friends of . 

I near thee ? Where is Oſcar, ſon of 
Fame? He was often near thee, O Conlath, 
when the din of battle roſe,  _ 


Sten gf Conan, 


. Sleeps the ſweet voice of Cona, in the 
midſt of his ruſtling hall? Sleeps Oſſian in his 
hall, and his friends without their fame? The 
ſea rolls round the dark Tthoha ( 1), and our 


netal dag. over their tombs. The ghoſt of Conlath 
-- came , long after, to Oflian ,, to intreat him to 
_ granſmit . to poſtericy , his and Cuthona's fame. 
Fot it was the opinion of the times, that the 

ſobls of the 3 3 happy vl vis 
- glegics were compole A bard.— Thus is t 
Kory of the pom handed down by cradition. 

C925 ” 30 #6 2» 3 i : . 
45 4-thonn , and of waves z ons of che uniur 
Habited weſtern iſles. | 


| | 4 PO E M. N 

itombs are not ſeen by the ſtranger. How 
long shall our fame be unheard, fon of the 
gchoing Morven >! 7 7 nt 02S; 


Bae 


O that mine eyes could behold thee, as 
thou fitteſt, dim, on thy cloud ! Art thou like 
the miſt of Lano; or an halfextinguished 
meteor ? Of what are the skirts of thy robe? 
Of what is thine airy bow ! — Burt he is gone 
on his blaſt like the shadow of miſt. Come 
from thy wall, my harp, and let me hear thy 
found. Let the light of memory riſe on I- 
thona; that I may behold my friends. And 
- Offian does behold his friends, on the dark- 
blue iſle. —The cave of Thona appears, with 
its moſly rocks and bending trees. A ſtream 
roars at its mouth, and Toſcar bends over its 
_ courſe. Fercuth is fad by his fide: and the 
maid (1) of his love fits at a diſtance, and 
weeps. Does the wind of the waves 
: deceive me? Or do I hear them ſpeak? __ 


ToscxR. 


The night was ſtormy. From their hills the 
ee oaks came down. The ſea dark 
y-tumbled beneath the blaſt, and the 


roaring waves were climbing againſt our 


(z) Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, whom Toſ- 
cat had carried away by force, l 


A Bj 


*.] — ů — 


s - CONLATH and CUTHONA : 

rocks. The lightning came often and she wed-- 

the blaſted fern. — Fercuth 1 I aw the 

ou of night. | 1 ] Silent he ſtood on chat 
; his robe of miſt flew on the wind. — 

I could behold bis. tears: an aged man he 

ſeemed, and full of thought, | 


ken. 


It was thy father, O Toſcar; and he fore- 
ſees ſome death among his race. Such was his 
appearance on Cromla, before the great Ma- 
ronnan [z] fell. — Ullin ![ $ [with thy hills 
of graſs, how pleaſant are thy vales! Silence 
is near thy blue ſtreams, and the ſun is on 
thy fields. Soft is the ſound of the 7g 
Selama [| 4], and pleaſant the cry of the hun- 


(1) It was long thought, in the north of Scot- 
land, that ſtorms were raiſed N 
ceaſed. This notion is ſtill entertained b he rags Ex” 
for they think that whirlwinds, and ſudden ſqualls of 
wind are occaſioned by ſpirits, vho tranſport rhem« 

_ in that manner, from one place to ano=- 


(2) Ma-ronnan was the brother of Toſcar: the 
tranſlator has a poem in his poſſeſſion concerning 
the extraordinary death of that hero. IS 


(4) Selamath beautiful 10 behold , the name 
ef Toſcat's palace, on the eaſt of Ulſter , near 
the mountain Cromla , the ſcene of the epic poem. 


Nees 
ter on Cromla. But we are in the dark I- 
thona, ſurrounded by the ſtorm, The bil- 


lows lift their white heads above our-rocks: 
and we r 1 the ns 


 Toxcan. 


| Whither) is the ſoul of battle fled 3 
with the locks of age? I have ſeen thee un- 
daunted in danger, and thine eyes burning 
with joy in the fight. Whither is the ſoul of 
battle fled > Our fathers never feared. — Go: 
view the ſetiling ſea: the ſtormy wind is laid. 
The billows ſtill-rremble [1] on the 7 
and ſeem to fear the blaſt, But view the 
tling ſea : morning is gray on our rocks. 
The ſun will look ſoon from his caſt, in 
all his pride of light. © 


„ I lifted. up my fails, with jay, before the 
halls of generqus Conlath. My der was by 
the iſle of waves, where his love purſued the 
deer. I ſaw ber, like that beam of the ſun 
that iſſues from he cloud. Her hair was on 
her heaving breaſt; she, bendin ng forward, 
drew the bow : her white arm ſeemed, as : 
bind her, like the ſnow of Cromla: — Come | 
to my ſoul, I ſaid, thou huntreſs of the iſlle 


0 r bie gays; * 3 
And a ſtill hortot ſaddens all the deeps, yy 


Por? 's Homer., 
A iv 5 


2 CONLATH and CUTHONA : 


: of waves? But she ſpends her time in tears, and 
thinks of the generous Conlath. Where can 1 
Kad thy peace, Cathona ; lovely am | 


 Cornona 0 ). 


; A diſtant rep 3 over the ſea, with 
aged trees and moſſy rocks: the billows roll 
r its feet: on its fide is the dwelling of roes. 
The people call it Ardven. There the rowers 
of Mora riſe. There Conlath looks over the 
ſea for 1 his only lore. The daughters of the 
chace returned, and he beheld their downcaft 
eyes. Where is ; the daughter of Rumar? But 
they anſwered not. My peace dwells on 

Ar "ou, Du. of the diſtant land! 3 | 


Toni: 


And Cuthona sball return to ker penis; bg 
the hallsof generous Conlath. He is the friend 
of Toſcar: L have feafted in his halls. — Riſe, 
Ar breezes of Ullin, and ſtretch m 
towards Ardven's ahobes: Cuthona shall 
reſt on Ardven : but the days of Toſcar will 
be fad. —I shall fit in my cave in the field of 
the ſun. The blaſt will ruftle in my trees, amd 


. | fr) Ca-thona, the monrnfal ſound of che waves 3 


cal name given her by Oſſian, on account 
her mourning to the ſound of the waves 3 her 
name in eee is Gotm- hui, the blue · eyed 


* 


1 


f ä erebted eyes bis AY boſom barz$e. 


3 P 5 
1 Shall think it is Cuthona's voice. But at is 
diſtant far, in the balls of the mighty" Coche 


Cornona. 2 6 


+ Oh! what cloud is chat ? Ir carries the ghoſts 
A my fathers. I ſee the skirts of their robes, 
like gray and watry miſt, When $hallI fall, O 
Rumar? — Sad Cuthona ſees her death, Will 


not Conlath behold me, before I enter the 


narrow houſe ? ? (1) 


f 


n f 


And he will behold thee, 0 maid: he 
comes along the rollin 15 ſea. The death of 
Toſcar is dark on his ſpear ; and a wound is 
in his fide. He is pale at ce cave of Thona, 
and shews his ghaſtfy wound (2). Where arr 
thou with thy _ nne che chief of 


del, . 
(i) The grave. rr 
1 — ora modis atrollens pallida miris's ?- 
Crudeles tals a Joy © <4 
Nudaris.—— vun 
—— the ghoſt appears 1 


of her unhappy lord; the ſpectre ſtares, 


os 83 
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10 CONLATH and CUTHONA : 
Mora dies. — The viſion grow dim on my 


mind:—1 behold the no more. But, O 
ye bards of future times, remember the fall of 
Conlath with tears : he fell before his day (1); 
and ſadneſs darkened in his hall. His mother 
looked to his shield on the wall, and it was. 
bloody (2). She knew that her hero died, 

and her ſorrow was heard on Mora. 4 


Art thou pale, on thy rock, Cuthona, 
beſide the fallen chiefs? The night comes, and 
the day returns, but none appears to raiſe 
their tomb. Thou frightneſt the ſcreaming 


tears for ever flow. 


fowls (3) away, and thy 
Thou art pale as a watry cloud, that riſes from 


Sed miſera ante diem. & c. Vine. 


: (2) It sache opinion of the cimes that the arms 
left by the heroes at home, decame bloody the 
very inſtanr their owners were killed , though at 
ever ſo great a diſtance, n 


(3) The ſituation of Cuthona is Jike that of Riz- 
pah , Saul's miſtreſs , who ſat by her ſons after they | 


_ And Rizpah , the daughter of Aiah, took ſack- | 
cloth, aud ſpread it for her upon the rock, from . 
the beginning of the haryeſt until water dropped 
on them out of heaven, and ſuffered neither the 
birds of the air to reit on them by day, not the 
beaſts of prey by nig. 2 Sa, zi. 10, 


— . * 


A POEM. _ 
The ſons of the deſart came, and they 


found her dead. They raiſe a tomb over the 
heroes; and she reſts at the {ide of Conlath, — 
Come not to my dreams, O Conlath; for 
thou haſt received thy fame. Be thy voice far 


diſtant from my hall; that ſleep may deſcend 
at night. O that I could forget my friends till 
my footſteps ceaſe to be ſeenltill Icome among 
them with joy ! and lay my aged limbs in che 
narrow houſe! 55 


C ART H ON (H 


1 x of the times of old! The deeds of 
days of other years!— The murmur of thy 


(1) This poem is compleat , and rhe ſubje of it, 
as of moſt of Ofſian's compolitions , tragical. In 
the time of Comhal the ſon of Trathal , and fa- 
ther of the celebrated Fingal , Cleſsàmmor the fon 
of Thaddu and brother of Morna , Fingal's mother, 
was driven by a ſtorm into the river Clyde , on 
the banks of which ſtood Balclutha, a_ rown be- 
longing to the Britons berween the walls. He was 
hoſpitably received by Reuthamir , the principal 
man in-the place , who gave him Moina his only 
daughter ia marriage. Reuda , the ſon of Cormo , 
a Briton who was in love with Moina,, came to 
Reuchamir s houſe, and behaved haughtily towards 
Cleſsammor. A quarrel enſued , in which Reuda 
was killed ; the Britons , who attended him preſſed 
ſo hard on Cleſsammor , that he was obliged to 
throw himſelf into the Clyde, and ſwim to his ship. 
He hoiſted fail , and the wind being favourable , 
bore him out to ſea. He often endeayoured to te- 
turn, and carry off his beloved Moina by night 
but the wind continuing contrary, be was for 


Moina, who had been left with child by ber 
husband , brought forth a ſon , and died Toon 
after.—Reuthamir named the child Carthon, i. e. 
che murmur of waves , from the ſtorm which carried _ 
off Cleſsimmaor his father , who was ſuppoſed to _ 

* 7 25 s E I 


een \ 
ſtreams, O Lora, brings back the memory of 
the paſt. The ſound of thy woods, Garmal- 
lar, is lovely in mine. ear. Doſt thou nor 
behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of 
heath? Three aged firs bend from its face; 
een is the narrow plain at its feet; there the 
wer of the mountain grows, and shakes its 
White head in the breeze. The thiſtle is there 
alone, and Sheds its aged beard. Two ſtones, 
half ſunk in the ground, shew their heads of 
moſs. The deer of the mountain avoids the 
place, for he beholds the gray ghoſt that 
guards it (1): for the mighty lie, O Malvina, 


have been caſt away. When Carthon was three 
years old, Comhal the father of Fingal , in one 
of his expeditions againſt the Britons , took and 
burnt Balclutha. Reuthamir was killed in the at- 
tack : and Carthon was cartied ſafe away by his 
nurſe , who fled farther into the country of the 
Brirons. Carthon, coming to man's eſtate was re» 
folyed io revenge the fall of Balchurha on Com- 
Bal's polteriry. He ſer ſail, from the Clyde, and, 
falling on the coaſt of Moryen , defeated two 
of Finzal”s heroes, who came ro oppoſe his pro- 
reſs. He was , at laſt, unwittingly killed By his 
ather Cleſsammor, in a ſingle combat. This tory 
is the foundation of the preſent poem, which 
opem on the night preceding the death of Car- 
thon, ſo that what paſſed ns Han is introduced by 
ay of epiſode, The poem is addrefled to Mal- 


©% 


| vina the. daughter of Toſcar. 
on was the opinion of the times, that deer 
ſaw the ghoſts of the dead. To this day, when 
bealts f y ſtart withour any apparent cauſe ; 


in the natrow plain of the rock. A tale of the 
times of old ! the deeds of days of others 


reg 

: *: 
years! | 
- » 
© 


. Who comes from the land of firangers; 


with his thouſands around him? the ſun- beam 


. pours irs bright ſtream before him; and his hair 
ets the wind of his hills. His face is ſettled 


om war. He is calm as the evening beam that 


looks, from the cloud of the weſt, on Cona's 


\J) 


ſilent vale. Who is it but Comhal's fon (1), 


' the king of mighty deeds! He beholds his 


hills with joy, and bids a thouſand voices 


riſe. — Le have fled over your fields, ye forts 
of the diſtant land! The king of the world 
fits in his hall, and hears of his people's flight. 
He lifts his red eye of pride, and takes his 
father's ſword. Ye have fled over your fields, 
ſons of the diſtant land: | 


Such were the words of the bards, when 
they came to Selma's hall. A thouſand 
lights t) from the ſtranger s land roſe, in the 


the vulg "ada cher th „ 
Fools oy | * | K 3 


(i) Fingal returns hete, ftom an expedirion 


againſt the Romans, which vas celebrated by oc- 


ſian in a particular poem which is in the tranſla· 


tor's poſſeſſion. | 3 
(.) Probably wax-lights 3 which ate often men- 


tioned as carried , among other booty, from che 


Roman ptbvince. 


92 * 


— . —— pe" 


* e . te. — ad” 


4. o Anon: 5 
midſt of the people. The feaſt is ſpend 


around; and the night paſſed away in j 
Where is the b * ), lai he 
fair-haired Fingal? Where is the companion 
of my father, in the days of my joy? Sullen 
and he paſſes his in the vale o 
echoing Lora: but, behold, he comes from 
the hill, like afteed(z) in his =. 


0 Clefſamb-mor , mighty deeds, 


| (3) Haſt thou given” the horſs/ Rrengtb/ 2 Halt 
thou clothed — neck with thunder ? He paweth 
. nenn e. 


Job. 
"9 7 Ins IF RETIRE gan, 
| Arojuby d eff, Nc. Hon. II. 25. 


The vanton courſer thus with teins unbound , 
Breaks from his ſtall , and beats the reembling 
ground ; as : 
His bead, now freed , he toſſes to the Skies; 
His mane dishevebd oder his zhouldets flies; 
He mut the females in the diſtant plain , 
And ſprings , exulting. e Tors. 


Qualis ubi abryptis fugit preſepia Sand | 
Tandem liber eguus , campogue potirus aperro, 
Alle in paſtus armentaque tendit equarum + 
—errefisque fremit cervicibus ale 
. , per armos. 
8 Vinci. 5 


g 


NN * - w-- 
ſinds his companions in the breeze; and 
toſſes his bright mane in the wind, — Bleſt 


be r vy ſo long wag 
Selma? | 


| Returns the thief aid . in the Thr 


midſt of his fame? Sach was the renown of 


Comhal in the battles of his youth. Often did 


we paſs over Carun to the land of the ſtrangers: 


our ſwords returned, not unſtained with ' 


blood : _ did the kings of. the world re- 


— 5A do I remember the battles of 
hair is mixed with gray. My _ 
ks rare — bend the bow: and lift a 


lighter ſpear. O that my joy would return, as 


when! firſt beheld the addy the white bo- 
fomed daughter of ſtrangers, Weins 2 5 


the dark-blue eyes! 
Tell, ſaid the mighty Fingal, the tale of 


Freed Gen hs keepers , thus . 
The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains 3 


Or in the pride of youth of'erleaps the mounds, : 


And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds. 
Oer his shoulders Hows his waving mane : 


He neighs , be ſnorts , he beats his head on high, | 


DRYDEN. 


(1) Moin, ſoft in cemper and perſon. We find 


British names in this poem detived from the Galic, 


which is a proof that the ancient language of ext : 
2 121 


was one and the lame. 


us CARTHON: 


thy yourhful days. Sorrow, like a cloud on d 


fun, shades the ſoul of Cleſeammor. Mourn- 
ful are thy thoughts, alone, on the banks of 


the roaring Lora. Let us hear the ſorrow of 
thy youth, and the darkneſs of thy days. 


u was im the days of peace, replied the 


| 1 Cleſsammor, I came, in my bounding 
chi 


to Balclutha's (1) walls of towers. The 


"winds had roared behind my fails, and Clu- 
tha's (2) ſtreams received my dark-boſomed 
" veſſel. Three days I remained in Reutbamir's 
balls, and aw that beam of light, his daugh- 
ter. The joy of the shell went round, and the 
aged herd the fair. Her breaſts were like 
foam on the wave, and her hair was dark as 
© the ravens wing. her ſoul was generous and 
e 


mild. My love for Moina was great: and my 
heart poured forth in joy. =, 


"Phe loa of n firanger came; a chief who 


loved the white-boſomed Moina. His words 


were mighty im the hall and he often half- 
unsheathed his ſword-— Where , he ſaid, is 


_ (1) Balclutha, 3. e. the town'0 de „ pro- 
bably the Alclath of Bede. dos od aa 


| (:) Clucha, or Cluath , the Galic name of the 


'"Bver Clyde, the ſignitration of the word is bend- 
ing, in alluſion to the winding courſe of that ri- 
ver. From Clutha is detived its Latin name, 


Aron M 


the mighty Comhal, the reſtleſs wanderer (x } 


of the heath ? Comes he, with his hoſt, te 


Balclutha , fince Cleſsammor is ſo bold? 


* My foul, 1 replied, O warrior! burns id 
light of its own. I ſtand without fear in the © 


midſt of thouſands, though the valiant are diſ- 
tant far, —Stravger: thy words are mighty 
for Cleſsammor is alone. But my (word trem- 
bles by my ſide, and longs to glitter in my 
hand. —Speak no more. of Comhal, ſon of 
the winding Clutha ! | 

The ſtre of his pride aroſe. We 
fought; he fell beneath my ſword. The banks 


of Clutha heard his fall, and a thouſand ſpears 
glittered around. I fought: the ſtrangers pre- 


vailed-:1 plunged into the ſtream of Clutfia. 


My white fails roſe over the waves, and I bound- 


ed on the dark-blue ſea.—Moina came to the 


shore, and rolled the red eye of her tears: her 
dark hair flew on the wind; and I heard her 
cries, —Oken did I turn my shipʒ but the winds 
of the Eaſt prevailed. Nor Clutha ever ſince 
have Il ſeen:nor Moina of the dark brown hair. 
She fell in Balclutha: for I have ſeen her ghoſt, 


) The word in the original here rendered hy 
refileſs wanderer , is Scuta, which is the true origin 
of the Scoti of the Romans; an opprobrious name 
impoſed by rhe Britons, on the Caledonians, on 
account of the continual ineurſions into theit 
country. e e 
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BY 


12 CARTHOMN: 


I knew ber as she came through the dusky 
night, along the murmur of Lora: she was 
like the new moon (1) ſeen through the 
gathered miſt: when the sky pours down its 
flaky ſnow, and the world is filent and dark. 


- Raiſe (2), ye bards, ſaid the mighty Fin- 
gal, the praiſe of unhappy Moina. Call her 


ghoſt, with your ſongs, to our hills; that she 
may reſt with the fair of Morven , the ſun- 
beams of other days, and the delight of he- 


(i) Inter quas Pheniſſa recens a vulnere Dido 
Errabat ſylva in magna, quam Troius heros 


Di primum' juxta fetic \, agnovitque per umbram 


Obſcuram , qualem primo qui ſurgere menſe 
Aut vider , aut vidiſſe purat per nubila lunam. © 


V1RG, 


; Not far from theſe Phcenician Dido ſtood „ 
Fresh from her wound, her boſom bath d in blood. 


| Whom when the Trojan hero hardly knew 
Obſcure in shades, and with à doubtful view , 


' Doubtful as he who runs thro' dusky night, 


Or thinks he ſees the moon's uncertain light, &c. 
Dx YDEN.. 
(i) The title of this poem, in the original, is Duan 


naonlaot , i. e. The Pocm of the Hymns : probably 
on account of irs many digreſſions from the ſub- 


je& , all which ate in lyric meaſure , as this ſong 
of Fingal. Fingal is celebtated by the Irish hiſto- 
' rians for his wisdom in making laws , his poetical 


A A ROE N. 23 
roes of old. L have (cen the walls (1) of 
Balclutha, but they were deſolate. The fire 
had reſounded in the balls : and the voice of 
the people is heard no more. The ſtream of 
Clutha was removed from its place, by the 
fall of the walls, The thiſtle shook, there, its 
lonely head: the moſs whiſtled to the wind. 
The * looked out, from the windows; the 
rank graſs of the wall waved round his head. 
ODeſolate is the dwelling of Moina, ſilence is 
in the houſe of her fathers. —Raiſe the ſong of 
mourning, O bards, over the land of ſtran- 
They have but fallen before us: for, one 
y, ve muſt fall, —Why doſt thou build the 
hall, fon of the winged days? Thou lookeſt 
from thy towers to-day; yet a few years, and 
the blaſt of the delart comes; it howls in thy 
empty court, and whiſtles round thy half-worn 
shield.—Aad let the blaſt of the deſart come 
we chall be renowned in our day. The mark 
of my arm shall be in the battle, and my 
name in the ſong of bards. Raiſe the ſong,z 
ſend round the shell: and let joybe heard in 
hall. When thou, ſun of heaven, shalt fail! 
ifthou chaltfail, thou mighty lighti if thybright · 


genius, and his forcknowledge of events. 
©'Flaherty goes ſo far as to ſay , thac Fingal's laws 
were extant in his own time. I 
5) The reader may comps e chis paſſage with the 
1 laſt verſes of * Tk chapter of Tfaiah, 
bete the prophet foretelli the deſtruction of Babylon, 


＋ 


„ CARTHON: N 
neſs is for a ſeaſon, like Fingal; our fame 
Shall ſurvive thy beams. 1 


- . Such was the ſong of Fingal, in che day 
of his joy. His thouſand bams leaned for- 
ward from their ſeats, to hear the voice of the 
king. It was like the muſic of the harp on the 

ale of the ff 8 — Lovely were thy 
thoughts, O Fingal ! why had not O ſſian 
the ſtrength of thy ſoul? — But thou ſtandeſt 
alone, my father; and who can equal the 
king of Mozven? 15555 


© The night paſſed away in ſong, and morn- 
ing returned in joy; the mountains chewed 
their gray heads; and the blue face of 
ocean ſmiled.— The white wave is ſeen 
tumbling round the diſtant rock; the gray 
miſt riſes, lowly, from the lake. It came, in 
the figure of an aged man, along the filent 
plain. Its large limbs did not move in ſteps; 
for a FE ſupported it in mid air. It came 
towards Selma's hall, and diſſolved in a 
shower of bloed. 1 + 


The king alone beheld the terrible ſight, 
and he foreſaw the death of the people. He 
came, in ſilence, to his hall; and took his fa- 
ther's ſpear. — The mail rattled on his breaſt. 
The heroes roſe around. They looked, in 
ſilence, on each other, marking the eyes of 
Fingal.— They faw the battle in his face: the 


I 


x ; 1 
or ww 
of atmies on his ſpear.—A thouſand shields; 


at once, are placed on their arms; and they 
drew a thouſand ſwords, The hall of Selma 


brightened around. The clang of arms aſcends, 


The gray dogs howl in their place. No word 
is among the mighty chiefs, —Each marked 


the eyes of the Keg : and half aſſumed his 


ſpear. 


Sons of Morven, begun the king , this is no 
time: to fill the bell. The battle EE near 
us; and death hovers over the land. Some 
ghoſt, the friend of Fingal , has forewarned 
us of the foe.—The ſons of the ſtranget co x 
from the darkly-rolling ſea. For, from 1 

water, came the fign of Morven's gloomy 
danger. —Let each (1) aſſume his ' heavy 


| ſhear, and'gird on his father's fword—Ler 


. (a) Eg Hin Tic dg bnfdode , iv d. dowide de 
: ' Hon. Iiad. 2. v. 362. P 
- His sharpen'd ſpear let every Grecian wield y 145 
And every Grecian fix his brazen zhield, Sc. | 
Porz. 
Let each 


1s FONT coat gird well, and each _ _ he 


Fit well his helm, gripe faſt his orbed shield, 


| „ Votue en ot high; for this day will pour 45 


d 


1 1 conjectute right, no drizling shower, * 
But ractling ſtorm of arrows barb'd with fire. 
Mirrox. 
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16 CAKETH ON: 


the dark helmet riſe on every head; and the q 


mail pour its lightening from every, fide, — 


The battle gathers like a tempeſt , and ſoon 


chall ye hear the roar of death. 


The hero moved on before his hoſt „like 2 
cloud before a ridge of heaven's fire; when it 


on 


urs on the sky of night , and mariners 
388 ſtorm, On Cona's riſing heath they 
ſtood: the white-boſomed maids beheld them 
above, like a grove ; they foreſaw the death 
of their youths, and looked towards the ſea 
with fear. The white wave deceived them 


for diſtant ſails , and the tear is on their 


check. 


| \ The ſan roſe on the ſea and we beheld 0 
diſtant fleet.—Like the miſt of ocean they 


came : and poured their youth upon the 


coaſt, The chief was among them, like the 


ſtag in the midſt of the herd. — His shield 
is ſtudded with gold, and ſtately ſtrode the 
king of ſpears He moved towards Selma; 
his thouſands moved behind. | 


Go, with thy ſong of peace, (aid Fingal ; 
o, Ullin, ods king racks Tell Ninn 


at we are mighty in battle; and that the 


ghoſts of our foes are many. But renowned 
are they who have feaſted in my halls! they 
chew the arms (1) of my fathers in a foreign 


[ () It was a cuſtom among the ancient Scots, to 


r 
1 
* 


mory be forgot! — The daughter of the 
ranger will be fad, and look; to the rolling 


% = 
Land: che 995 of the ſtranger wonder; and 


. bless the friends of Motven's race; for our 


names have been heard afar; the Kings of che | 
* world shook in the midſt of their People. ge 


_ Ullin went with his fong. Fin reſted 


"oh his ſpear : he ſaw the mighty foe in his 


- armour: and he bleſt the ſtrangers ſon. _ 
Hay ſtately art thou; ſon of the ſea! Gail 


che king of woody Morven. Thy ſword is a 
beam by thy fide: thy {pear is a fir 
that defies. — The varied face of the 


moon is not broader than thy slield. —Ruddy 
is thy face of youth] ſoft den N 


ringlets of thy _ 
hair — But this tree may fall; and his me- 


ſea: the children wath fay We ſee a sbip; 


a perhaps it is the king pr Balclutha. » The 
tear ſtarts from. N mother's eye. Her 
coughs are of him that fleeps in Morven. 


Such were the words of the king, when 


| VUllin came to the rn oe : he threw 


down the ſpear before 
long of peace. 


Cometohefeaft ofFingd, Carthon, from 


and raiſed the 


das arms aih their guete , and chofs arms 
were preſerved long in the different families „ as 
- monuments. of the frjcucabip W ſubſiſted be- | 


Tween their * 
B J 


W CARTHON: 
"the rolling ſea! partake the feaſt of the king; 
or lift che ſpear of war. The ghoſts of our 
ene R 


Bchold that field, O Carthon; many 2 
green hill riſes there, wich moſſy ſtones and 
.ruſtling graſs: theſe are the tombs of Fin- 
-gal's foes , che ſons of the rolling ſea. 
E F FFP VION £4 


Doſt thou ſpeak to the feeble in arms, ſaid 
Carthon, bard of the woody Morven? Is my 
face pale for fear, ſon of the peaceful ſong? 
Why, then, doſt thou think to darken my ſoul 
wich the tales of thoſe who fell? — My arm 
bas fought inthe hattle; my renown is known 
- afar. Go to the feeble in arms, and bid them 
yield to Fingal. — Have nor I ſeen the fallen 
Balclutha 2 And shall I feaſt with Comhars 
* fon? Comhal! who threw his fire in the midſt 
of "7 father's hall! I was young, and knew | 
not the cauſe why the virgins wept. The co- 
lumns of ſmoke pleaſed mine eye, when they 
role above my walls; I often looked back, 
- with gladneſs, when my friends fled alon 
the hill. — But when the years of my Na 
came on, [beheld the moſs of my fallen walls: 
my ſigh aroſe with the morning, and my tears 
deſcended with night. — Shall not fight, I 
laid to my ſoul, againſt the children of my 
- foes? And I will fight, Q bard; I feel the 


the battle. I. 
ſtrentgh, like the roaring ſtream of Cona. 


e,, ws 
His people gathered around the hero, and 
drew, at once, their shining ſwords. He 
ſtands, in the midſt, like a pillar of fire; the, 
tear half-ſtarting from his eye; for he thought 


of the fallen Balclutha, and the crowded 


pride of his ſoul aroſe, Sidelong he looked 
up to the hill, where our heroes shone in 
arms; the ſpear trembled in his hand: and, 
bending forward, he ſeemed to threaten the 


Shall I, ſaid Fingal to his foul, meet, at 


once, the king? Shall I ſtop him, in the midſt; 


of his courſe, before his fame shall ariſe? But 
the bard, hereafter, may ſay, when he ſees the 
tomb of Cartlion; Fingal took his thouſands, 
along With him, to battle, before the noble 
Carthon fell. No: — bard of the times to 
come! thou shalt not leſſen Fingal's fame. My 
heroes will fight the youth, and Fingal behold, 
be overcomes, I rush, in my 


neee Kew 
Who, of my heroes, will meet the ſon of 
the rolling ſea? Many are his warriors on the 
coaſt: and ſtrong is his ashen ſpear! 


Cathul ( 10 cole, in bis ſtrengch, che ſon of- 


be mighty Lenmar: three hundred 'younks 


* * > * d 1 % 8 . 4 * 4 1 1 1 v4 — 
(*] Catb+huil , che eye of batle, 
4 As a a — 2 % * " : ho 
R | #3 © B i _ * 


en 
'the rolling ſea! partake the feaſt of the king ; 
or lift che ſpear of war. The ghoſts of our 
koes are many 3 but renowned are the friends 
R 5 


1 | Behold that field, O Canhon ; many 2 
green hill riſes there, with moſſy ſtones and 
ruſtling graſs: theſe are the tombs of Fin- 


"gals toes, the ſong of the rolling es. 


Doſt thou fpeak to the feeble in arms, ſaid 
Carthon, bard of the woody Morven? Is my 
face pale for fear, ſon of the peaceful ſong? 
Why, then, doſt thou think to darken my ſoul 


* 


with the tales of thoſe who fell? — My arm 
bas fought inthe hattle; my regown is known 

« afar. Go to the feeble in arms, and bid them 
yield to Fingal. — Have not I feen the fallen 
Balclutha ? And sball I feaſt with Comhars 

ſon? Comhal! who threw his fire in the midſt 

: of 9 4 father's hall! I was young, and knew 
4 not the cauſe why the virgins wept. The co- 

lumns of ſmoke pleaſed mine eye, when they 
roſe above my walls; I often looked back, 
wich gladnefs, when my friends fled alon 

the hill, —But when the years of my TI; 
came on, Ibeheld the moſs of my fallen walls: 
| my ſigh aroſe with the morning, and my tears | 
* deſcended with night, — Shall I not fight, I | 
ih laid to my ſoul, againſt the children of my 
3 does 2 And I will tight, Q bard; I feel the 

ſtrength of my ſoul, 5 "The tte þ * 


of the fallen 


the battle. I 
ſtrentgh, like the roaring ſtream of Cona. 


His people gathered around the hero, and 
drew, at once, their shining ſwords. He 
ſtands, in the midſt, like a pillar of fire; che 
tear „ ee, from his eye; for he thought 


| alclutha.,. and the crowded 
pride of his ſoul aroſe, Sidelong he looked 
up to the hill, where our heroes shone in 
arms; the ſpear trembled in his hand: andy 
bending forward, he ſeemed to threaten the 


| Shall I, ſaid Fingal to his ſoul, meer, at 


once, the king ? Shall I top him, in the midſt; 


of his courſe, before his fame shall ariſe? But 
the bard, hereafter, may ſay, when he ſees the 
tomb of Carthon ; Fingal took his thouſands, 
along with him, to battle, before the noble 
Carthon fell. — No:— bard-of the times ta 
come!thou shalt not leſſen Fingal's fame. My 
heroes will fight the youth, and Fingal behold 

be overcomes, I rush, in my 


© Who, of my, heroes, will meet the ſon o 
the _ ſea? Many are his warriors on the: | 
coaſt: and ſtrong is his ashen ſpear! 


- Cathul ( 1 cole, in his irengrh, the ſon of. 


me mighty Lormar: three hundred yourks 


© + wa | $70 on * 3 th 2 * 
(*] ath- huil, che eye of bale. 
£ 983 1 20 2 + 


B ij 


ow 
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attend the chief, the race SLE bor 
freams. Feeble was his arm hon, 
he fell; and his heroes filed. f 


Conn! (2) refamed the battle; at d 
broke his ſpear e e 
field; and C on purſued hls people. 2.1 


- Cleffammort faid the king (3 ) of Noreen; 
where is the ſpear of thy freagh? Wi tho a 
behold Connal bound; thy friend, at the 
ſtream of Lora: Riſe;in the light of thy Reel, 
thou friend: of Comhal. Let the youth of Bal: 
T7000 i 


He roſe in the Kre of his ſteel , © FORY 
ing his-grizly locks. He fitted the shield to 


his de, and abel, in the pride of valour. 


Carthon ſtood, on chat heathy rock, and 
Gin the heroes approach. He loved the ter- 


rible joy of his face: and his frength, in the 


1 : 
” (a) It from this paſſage 
rk 


() This 7. 2 is very much . in an- 


* bis witder pm valour : e 


ST & + 6 4 


„ 


6) Fingal did 
e ay 


1 


* 


aſſage , that clanship was 
in the days of Fingal, though not on the 
. 


A POE M. 3 


Jocks of age. —Shall] lift chat ſpear, he fad, 


that never ſtrikes, but once, a foe 2 Or shall 


I, with the words of peace, preſerve the war- 


Tior's life? Stately are his ſteps of age! 
lovely the remnant of his years. Perhaps it 
is the love of Moina; the father of car-borne 
Carthon. Often have I heard, that he dwelt 
at the echoing ſtream of Lora. 


Such were his words, when Cleſsammor 


came, and lifred high his ſpear. The youth re- 


ceived it on his shield, and ſpoke the words 
of peace. Warrior of the aged locks ! Is 
there no youth to lift the ſpear Haſt thou no 
ſon, to raiſe the shield before his father, and 
to meet the arm of youth? Is che ſpouſe of thy 
love no more? or weeps she over the tombs 
of thy ſons ? Art thou of the kings of men? 


What will be the fame of wy ſword if thou 


halt fall? n 5 
It will be great, chou ſon of pride! begun 


the tall Cleſsammor, I have been renowned 
in battle; but I never told my name (1) to a 


foe. Yield to me, fon of the wave, and then 
| "F230 
(i) To tell one's name to an enemy was reckon» 
ed, in thoſe days of heroiſm , a manifeſt evaſion 
of fighring him; for, if ir was once known , chat 
friendship ſubſiſted, of old, between the anceſtors 
of the combatants, the battle immediately ceaſed'; 
and the ancient amity of their forefathers was re- 
newed. A man who tells is name to his enemy, was 
of old an ignominious term e Fry. 
8 


CIP Kao, <5. 


3 CARTHON: | 
thou Galt know, chat the mark of my bord | 


| Is in many a field. 


I never yielded, king of ſpears! replied the 
noble ride of Carthon : I have alſo A, 
in battles; and I behold my future fame 
ſpiſe me not, thou chief of men arm, 
my ſpear is ſtrong. Retire among yl iends, 
and let young heroes fight. 


Why doſt thou wound my ſoul, replied 
Cleſsammor with a tear? Age Joes not 
tremble on my hand: ſtill can the ſword. 
Shall I fly in Fingal's fight; in the fight bf 
him I loved 2 Son of the ſea! I never fled: : 
exalt thy pointed ſpear. . 1 


They fought, like two contending winds; 
= frive to roll the wave. Carthon bade his 
-_ to err; for he till thought that the 

oe was the ſpouſe of Moina.—He broke 
_ Cleſsammor's beamy ſpear in twain : and 
ſeized his shining ed. But as Carthon 
bln binding the chief; the chief drew the 

dagger of Rs fathers. 115 ſaw the foe's un- 
covered ſide; and opened, there, a wound. 


. Fingal ſaw Cleſsammor tow : he moved 
in the ſound of his ſteel. The hoſt ſtood ſi- 
lent, in his preſence ; they turned their 
os towards the hero, — He came, like 


e ſullen noiſe of a form , before the winds 


-ariſe-: the hunter hears it in the vale, and 
xetires to che cave of the rock, . 


1 Varhon ſtood in his, place: the blood is | 


"R$ TY wa." 


1 — f * % 
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rushing down his ſide: he ſaw, the coming 
down of the king; and his hopes of fame 
aroſe (1); but pale; was his cheek : his hair | 
flew looſe ,- his helmet shook on high : the 
force of Carthon failed ; but bis (Gul was 


= 


. Fingal beheld the heroes blood; he ſtopt 
Be pied ſpear. Yield, king of ſwords! ſaid. 
Combal's ſon; I behold thy blood, Thou haſt 
been 2 battle ; and thy fame shall 
e n e > 5 — 


Art thou the king ſo far renowned, re- 
plied the car-borne Carthon > Art thou that 
ight of death, that frightens the kings of 
the world?—But Why should Carthon ask 2 
for he is like the ſtream of his deſart; ſtrong 


as'a river, in his coutſe; ſwift as the eagle 


of the sky. — O chat Thad fought with 


king 3 that my fame might be great in the 7 


ſong! that the hunter, beholding my tomb, 
might ſay, he fought with the mighty Fin- 
gal. But Carthon dies unknown; he has 

poured out his force on the feeble. 


8 
1 


(1) This expteſſion admits of a double meaning, 
either that Carthon hoped to acquire- glory by kil- 
ling Fingal 3-or to be rendered famous by falling 
by his hand. The laſt is the {moſt probable ,/ a4 

Carthon is already wounded, > W 
* 
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2 
:3 Bit don, halt not die unknown r 
Kiog of woody, Morten : my bar 
gk 2 Carthon., and their ſongs rage = 
to futute times. Tze children of the 
to come shall hear the fame of Cartho 
When they fir round the burning oak 8 * "a 
and the night is ſpent in the ſongs of old. 
The hunter fitting in the heath, shall * 
the ruſtling: blaſt ; and, raiſing his 
hold the rock whete Carthon RS Eil He al Shalk 
turn to his ſon, and shew the place where 
the mighty foughr ; 3 « There the king of 


thouſand ſtreams. »- 


Joy- roſe in Carthot's. face: he lified his 
dove es. He — bis (word to Fingal, 
to lie ak his 
Balclutha's: King might remain on 4 
Ahe battle ceaſed along the field. , for 


he bard had ſung the ſong of peace. "The 


chiefs. gathered round the falling Carthon, 
and heard his words, with ſighs. Silent 
they. leaned on their ſpears, , while Balclu- 
tha's hero ſpoke. His hair ſighed in the 
wind, and his words were feeble. | 


Eng of Morven, Carthon en fall in 


„ 05 in che notth of end fn very latel 3. 
ey burnt a large trunk of an oak at their feſti 

vals. ; it was called the trunk F the feaſt. Time bad 

ſo much conſecrated che cuſtom, that the yulgar- 


thought it a Kind of — to diſuſe ite 


Ly 
ſed. 


Balclutha fought , like the W of 2 


V, that the memory E 


J 


4 
- 


the; midſt of my * A bereig 1 1 


ceives, in youth, the laſt of Reuthamir's 


race. Darkneſs dvells 1 in Balclutha : and the 
shadows of grief in Crachmo.—- But raiſe 


my 'remembrance on the banks of Lora: 
—.— my fathers dwelt. Perhaps the huſ- 


band of ina will mourn over * _ 


nen. 


His words reached 60 805 FP Cleſsam⸗ 


mor: he fell, in ſilence, on his ſon. The hoſt 


1 darkened un no voice is on the 
lains of Lora. gt came, and the moon, 5 


m the eaſt, looked on the moutnful field: 
but ſtill th "ſtood, like a filent grove thar 
lifts its 2 on Gotmal , -when the. loud 
winds are laid, and dark autumn is on the 
plain. ET BL 4B . 


Three days they moutned over EEE. 5 
on the fourth his father died. In the narrow 
plain of the rock they lie 3 and a dim ghoſt 
defends their tomb. There lovely Moina is 
often ſeen ; when the ſun beam darts on 
the rock, and all around is dark. There 
che is ſeen, Malvina , but not like the 
daughters of the hill. Her robes are from 
ee land; and she is ſtill alone. 


- Fingal was fad for Canbonia he Aae 
His bards to mark the day, when shadow wy 
autumn returned, And often did they mar 


B vj 


* 4 


2 


5 
oo - 


5 
» * 1 — 8 __ - , ; _— ; a a 5 8 
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8 on: 
the day, and the ' hero's praiſe, Vhs 


comes * dark- fr ocean's roar, like au- 


tumn's shadow 


Yeu] Death is trembling 
in his hand!? 


are flames of fire 1 


Who roars Mice dark Lorz's heath > Who 


bur Carthon, king of ſwords 2 The people 


fall! ſee ! how he ſtrides, like the = 


ghoſt of Morven But there he lies a 


| oak, which ſudden blaſts overturned ! od | 


Sbalt chou riſe, Balclutha's joy ! lovely car- 
borne Catthon ho comes ſo dark from 
erh toar, like autumn Shadowy cloud ? 


Such were the 975 of the berdt „in the 
Aa of their mourning : I have accompani- 


ed their voice ; and a ded to their ſong. My 


| out has been mournful for Carthon; he fell 
in the days of his valour : and thou, O 


Clefsammor ! where is thy dwelling in the 
air? — Has the youth forgot his wound ? 
And flies he, on the clouds, with thee > 
Il feel the tau » O Malvina, leave me to 
my reſt. Perhaps they may come to my 


dreams; I think I hear a feeble voice.— 


The beam of heaven delights to sbine o 4 
the 66a of Carthon 71 fee it warm aronn 


O thou that rolleſt above (1), round as 
5 shield of my fathers! Whence are thy 


beams, 0 uus thy N ** Thou 


(1) This page is Fometking fimilar to Satan's 


e 4h 
comeſt forch in thy awful beauty, and the ſtars 
hide themſelves in the'sky; the moon, cold and 
pale, {inks in the weſtern wave. But thou thyſelf 
moveſt alone: who can be a companion of 
thy courſe! The oaks of the mountains fall : 
the mountains themſelves decay with years; 
the ocean shrinks and grows again: the 
moon herſelf is loſt in heaven; but thou 
art for ever the ſame; rejoicing in the 
brightneſs of thy courſe. When the world 
is dark with tempeſts; when thunder rolls, 
and lightning flies; thou lookeſt in thy beauty, 

from the clouds, and laugheſt at the ſtorm. 
But to Oſſian, thou lookeſt in vain; for 
he beholds thy beams no more; whether 
thy yellow hair flows on the eaſtern clouds, 
or thou trembleſt at the gates of the weſt, © 
But thou art perhaps, like me, for a ſea- 
ſon, and thy years will have an end. Thou 
Shalt ſleep in thy clouds, careleſs of the 
voice of the morning. — Exult then , O 
ſan , in the ſtrength of thy youth! Age 


addreſs to the Sun, in the fourth book of Pata- 
diſe Loſt, 


O thou that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd , 
Looks from thy ſole dominion like the god 
Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 
Hide their diminish'd heads; to thee I call, 


But with no friendly voice; and add thy name; 
O Sun! 


* 
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ee wad ory 3 i 6 lik the 

of the moon, when it shines 

through 5 clouds, and the miſt is on 

| He hills he e blaſt of the north is on the 
plain, traveller act e 
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CUCHULLIN: 


A P O E M. (j 


Is the wind on Fingal's shield 2 Or is 


the yoice of paſt times in my hall ? Sing 


(1) Tradition throws conſiderable light on the hiſ- 
tory of Ireland , during the long reign of Fingal , 


the ſon of Comhal , in Morven.— Arth , the 


ſon of Cairbre , ſupreme king of Ireland, dying , 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Cormac', a minor. 
The petty kings and chiefs of the tribes mer at 


Temora, the royal palace, in order to chuſe, out 
of their own number , a guardian to the young 


king. Diſputes, concerning the choice of a proper 
perſon, run high, and it was reſolved to end all 
differences by giving the tuition of the young king 
to Cuchullin , the ſon: of Semo , who had ren- 


_ dered himſelf famous by his great actions, and 


who refided , ar the time, with Connal , the ſon 
of Caithbat; in Ulſter. 23 


Cuchullin was but three and twenty years old! 


\ 


42 The DEATH of CUCHULLIN : 
on, ſweet voice, for thou art pleaſant, and 
_ carrieſt away my night with joy. Sing on, 


when he aſſumed the management of affairs in Ire- 
land: and the invaſion of Swaran happened, two years 
after. In the rwenty-ſevemth year of Cuchullin's 
age, and the third of his adminiſtration , Torlath , 
the ſon of Canttla , one of the chiefs of chat co- 
- Jony of Belgz , vho were in poſſeſſion of the ſouth 
of Ireland, ſer” up for himſelf in Connaught, and 
vanced towards Temora , in order to dethrone ' 
Cormac , who, excepting Feradath , afterwards king 
of Ireland, was the only one of the Scotch race 
of kings exiſting in that country. Cuchullin march- 
ed againſt him, came up with him at the lake 
of Lego, and totally defeated his forces. Torlath fell 
in the battle by Cuchullin's hand; but as he hime 
Felf pteſſed too eagerly on the flying enemy, he 
was mortally wounded by an arrow, and died the. 
ſecond day after. | e 


The good fortune of Cormac fell with Cuchul- 
lin : many ſer 4 themſelves , and anarchy and 
confuſion. reigned. Ar laſt Cormac was taken off; 
and Cairbar , lord of Atha, one of the compe- 

itors for the tbtone, having defeated: all his rivals, 
came ſole monarch of Ireland. The family 
of Fingal , who were in the intereſt of Cormac's 
family, were teſolved ro deprive; Caitbar of the 
throne he had uſurped ; in particular, Oſcar the 
fon of Oſſian had determined to revenge the death 
of Cathol , his friend , who had been aſſaſſinated 
by Cairbar.——The threats of Ofcar reached Cair- 
.bar's. ears: he invited him in a friendly manner 
to a feaſt which he had prepared at the royal pa- 
Jace of Temora , reſolving to pick a quarrel, 
and have ſome pretext for killing him. 


The quarrel happened ; the followers of both 


— 


4 


O EW 1 - a 
0 ne, ene of + carborne sor- | 


glan! 5 


1 of the rock N 
not Cuchullin's ſails. Often do miſts deceive 
me for the ship of my love l when they 
riſe; round 1 66 ghoſt , and ſpread chen 
gray skirts on the Vind. Why doſt thou delay 
thy coming , ſon of che ROS; Semo ? 


Sans; and Caitbar and Oſcar fell br: al 
wanna ; in the mean, time Fingal arrived 
Scotland with an army , defeated the friends "of 
Caitbar, and re-eſtabliched 3 of Cormac 
in the poficflion of the kingdoi,——The preſent 
poem concerns the death of Cuchullin. Ir is, in 
the original , called, Duan lock Leigo, i. e. The 
Poem of Lego's Lake, and is an epiſode e introduced 
in a great poem, which celebrated the laſt expe- 
dition of Fingal into Ireland, The greateſt part 
of the poem is loſt, and nothing remains but 
ſome epiſode, which a few old people in the north 
of Scotland retain on , memory.——Cuchullin is the 
' moſt famous champion, in rhe Trizh traditions and 
poems 3 in chem be is always called the redoubteble 
Cuchullin 5 and the fables concerning his ſtrengthj 
and valour are innumerable. Oſſian thought his 
expedition againſt rhe Fir-bolg , or Belgæ of Bri- 
tan, a ſubject fir for an ep ic poem 3 which was 
exrant till of late, and was 9 4 2 Tora · na- tana, 
or a e about Paſſeſſions „ as the war which 
was the foundation of it, was commenced by the 
British Belgz „ who inhabited Ireland, in order 
to extend their territories The frigments. that 
2 of chis poem are animated with the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of Oſſian; ſo that there 1 be N 
doubt that it was of his compoſitian. % 


. 
% . 
* 
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Four times bas autumn returned with its 


winds , and raiſed the ſeas of Togorma (1), 
fince thou haſt been in the roar of battles, 
and Bragela diſtant far. Hills of the iſle of 
miſt ! when will ye anſwer to bis hounds?” 
— Bur ye are dark in your clouds, and fad: 
BragEla calls in vain. Night comes rolling 
down: the face of ocean fails. The heath- 
cocks head is beneath his wing: the hind 
ſleeps with the hart of the deſart. They 


shall riſe with the morning's light , and 


feed on the moſſy fiream. But my tears re- 
turn with the ſun, my ſighs come on with. 


the night. When wilt thou come in thing 
arms, O chief of moſſy Tura 


Pleaſant is thy voice in Offiat's ear; 


| 2 of car- borne Sorglan 1 But retire 


to the hall of shells; to the beam of the 
burning oak, — Attend to the murmur of 
the ſea : it rolls at Dunſcaich's walls: let 
ſleep deſcend | on thy. blue eyes, and the 


- hero come to thy dreams. 


, 4 of , , * 8 , . 
Aa... N i . ” s © & $ 1 2 F - 
- 


one of the Hebtides, was ſubject to Connal, the 


ſon of Caithbat, Cuchullin's friend. He is 
ſometimes called the fon of Colgar, from one of 
that name WhO was the founder of the family. 


Connal, a few days beſore the news of Torlath's re- 


volt came to Temora, had ſailed to Togorma his 
native ifle. , where he was detained. by contrary. 
Finds. during the war in wich Cuchullin was killed. 


— 


 A'POEM. .:-- If 


$81 Carhullin fits at Lego's mae, wy AE 
rolling of waters. Night is around the hero; 
and his thouſands ſpread on the heath: a 

hundred oaks burn * the midſt, the feaſt 
of Shells is ſmoaking vide Carril ſtrikes 
the harp, beneath a tree 5 his gray locks 

glitter in the beam; the ruſtling blaſt of night 
"Is near, and lifts his aged hair. is 

ſong is of the blue Tog orma., apr] i of in 15 
; Fhick, Cuchullin's R 


chit 1 art thou abr Cossel, in he 
e gloomy ſtorm 2 The chiefs of 

"the ſouth have convened | againſt the car- 
borne Cormac : the winds detain thy fails , 
and thy blue waters roll around thee. But 
_ Cormac is not alone: the fon of Semo 
fights his battles. Semo's ſon his battles 
\ Eights ! the terror of the ſtranger ! he chat 


: ks like the vapour of death (1), oy, borne. 


(i) Oin d is 6er int Qaiverg dip = 
Ern 
5 How. II. 1 


+4 vie bly to, dates ſultry breath 5 
- Pregnant with plagued, and chedding feeds of 
| feds „ | | 
Buneach the rage of burniog Balis rife | 
armmm e ! 
O98 


—— Fong — — —äö — 
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n The DEATH ef CUCHULLIN : | 
3 Db The ſun reddens. in its pre- 
* ſence , the people fall arounde. 


1 20 EF IS of Carril, 1 

| of the foe bored he threw down hie 
tleſs {pear , and ſpoke the words of 
Fee orlath the chief of heroes, from 
6's Gable farge : be that led his thou- 
== to battle, — car-borne, Cormac , 
Cormac, who was diſtant far, in Temo- 
248 (1) echoing halls: he learned to bend 

the bow of his fathers , and to lift the ſpear. 
Nor long didſt thou lift the ſpear, midly- 
- Shining. beam of youth 1 2 5 ſtands dim 
behind thee, like the darkened half of che 


moon behind its growing light. 


Cuchullin roſe before the bard. (2), ie E 
came from generous Torlath ; he offered 


- him the shell of joy, and er the ſon 
of fangs Sweet voice of Lego he ſaid, 


(z) The royal palace. ot Lk Trich ; Teambrarh 
3 1 ſome of the bards. kings 


2 The bards were the heralds of ancient times ; 
perſons were ſacred on account of their'of- 
* In later times they abuſed that re and as 
their perſons were inviolable, they ſatyriſed and lam- 
pooned ſo freely thole who were not liked by 
their patrons , that they became a public nuiſance. 
Screened under the character of heralds, they * 
abuſed the _ when he would hot Cy 7 


terms they offered. 


what are che words of Torlath'? Comes he 


to our feaſt or battle, the car-borne ſon of 
Candla (1). 


He comes wks ects repliod the bard; 
to the ſounding yin of {pears. — When 


morning is 2 on Lego, Torlath will 


fight on rhe and wilt their! meet him, 
in thine arms, king of the iſle 'of wilt 2 
Terrible is the ſpear of Torlath ! it is » 
meteor of night. He lifts it, and the prope 
fall : death | in che lightning of his vord. 


vo 1 fear; replied Cuchullin, the ſpear 
of car - bore Torlath 2 He is brave as A 
thouſand heroes ; but my ſoul delights in 
war, The ſword reſts not by the fide of 
282 bard of the times of old! Morn» 
shall meet me on the plain, and gleam 
on the blue arms of Semo's ſon. — Fut fir 
thou, on the heath , O bard ! and let us 
hear thy voice: : partake of the joyful shell; z 
and hear the ſongs of Temora. 


This is no time, replied the bard”, to 
bear the ſong of joy ; when the mighty 
are to meet in Saks 1 the ſtrength of 
the waves of Lego. Why art thou 4 10 E 
Slimora. 007 wich all thy ſilent - woods :Ng 


(1) Cean-teola”, Head of a family, 
(1) Slia* -m6r , great hill, 


r Y * yo 8 — 
Sear q : _—_ - * — 
— — + — po * Þ — * 
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ſtar trembles on thy top; no moon 


3 8 fide. But the meteors of death 
te there, I Jke gray watry forms of 
waſte Why art thou 1255  Slimora | with 


y. filent woods? 
He retired, in the found of his ſong i 


Carril accompanied his voice. The muſic was 
| the memory of joys that are e » plea- 


Fant and mourntul to the ſoul. ghoſts 

rk WY bards heard it from Slimora's 
fide. Soft ſounds ſpread along the wood , 
and the filent valleys of night rejoice. — 
So, when he fits in the ſilence of noon, in 
the valley of his breeze , the humming of 
the mountain bee comes to Oſſian's ear: 


the gale drowns it often in its courſe ; but 
| the pleaſant ſound returns again. 


B Raiſe \ faidCuchullia, to his hundred bards; 
the dong of the noble 3 : that ſong 


— 


which he hears at night, when the dreams 
of his reft deſcend : when the bards ftrike 
the diſtant harp , and the faint light gleams 
on Selma's walls. Or let the grief of Lara 
riſe , and the ſighs of the mother of Cal- 


max (3) , when he was ſought , i gd tors 


0 (ede the en of Mich; its death W 
at large, in the third book of Fingal, He was che only 
ſon of Matha; and the family was extinct in him. 

——The ſcat of the family was on the banks of 


e tives Lara, in the * ade: 


"OEM -- a 
on his hills; and she beheld his bow in'the hall, 
 Carril, place the shield of Caithbat on that 
branch; ba let e. ſpear of Cuchullin be near; 
that the ſound o — eee 


gray beam of the 


The hero leaned on his father's shield: 2 
the ſong of Lara roſe. The hundred bards 
were Jane far: Carril alone is near the 
chief. The words of the . ſong were his; 
and the ſound of his harp was e a 


Alclétha (t) with the aged locks ! 
of car-borne Calmar ! doſt 1 | 
towards the deſart, to bebolg the return _ 
thy ſon ? Theſe are not his heroes , dark on 
the heath: nor is that the voice of Calmar, : 

it is but the diſtant grove, Minha 

but the roar of the mountain wind! | 


(a) Gn e Larky ſtream aber 


495 


2 W near the BR where Cuchullin lay ; 
which circumſtance- ſuggeſted to him, r lamen- 
tation of Alcletha over her ſon. 


(1) Ald-cla'tha , decaying beauty * e a 
tical name given the n of Calmar , ON the 
9 himſelf, | 1 ) 


6 Alclitha ſpeaks. alk: bad 4 to te- 
turn , by a certain day , and his mother and his 
ſiſter Alona are repreſented- by the bard - as look- 
ing, with impatience, towards. that quatter where 
they expected S. make his — 


ance. 
Vor. Il, S 
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bekold bis ſpear } But her eyes are dim! Is it 
nat the ſon of Matha, daughter of my love? 


* Tris bat an aged oak, Alcletha ! replied 
the lovely weeping Alona (1) ; it is but an 
oak, Alclétha, bent over Lara's ſtream, But 
who comes along the plain ? ſorrow is in 
bis ſpeed. He lifts high the ſpear of Cal- 
mar. Alcletha , it is covered with blood! 


But it is covered with the blood of foes (2), 
fiſter of car-borne Calmar ! his ſpear never 
returned unſtained with blood (3), nor his 
bow from the ſtrife of the mighty. The battle 
is confumed in his preſence : he is a flame 
df death, Alona !—Youth (4) of the mourn- 

Mpeed! where is the ſon of Alcletha> Does 
he return with his fame ? in the midſt of his 
echoing shields?—Thoy art dark and ſilent! 
—-Calmar js then no more. Tell me not, 


| 47 Aldine , exquifizely beautiful. | 0 
(ö) Alclerha ſpeaks. C 
(3) From the blood of the flain, from the fat 
of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan teturned not 


back , and the ſword of Saul returned not empty. 
2 15 3182; * Y \ 2 Sam. i. 22. 


: = 
G " 


-{4) She addreſſes herſelf zo Larnit , Calmar's 
friend, who had returned with the news of his 


* 
51. 


* 


IT MEI” 
CIOS Wee tar; 17 cxnor hear of 


his ved - e n gut, Dehn * Wr 
wm T7 Yi) 

Why doſt tou. look co cowards ith deb 

raocher of car-borne. Calmar .. 


Socke wn he foo cast et aan 


lay on his shield: the bards reſted on their 


s and ſleep Fell ſoftly around. The 
rn Semo was awake alone; his ſoul was 
fixed on che war. The burning oaks began 
to decay; faint red light is. Coons] around. 
A feeble voice is heard: che ghoſt of Calmar 
came. He ſtalked in the 9 Dark is he 
wound in his fide. His hair is diſordered and 
looſe, Joy fits darkly on his face: and he * | 
Y e Cuchullin to his cave. 


"Son of the cloudy aig he! ſaid the atop 
of Etin Why do oo bend thy dark eyes 
on me, ghoſt of the car-borne Aar! 
Would thou | frighten me, O Matha's ſon! 
from the battles of Cormac > Thy hand was 
not feeble in war; neither was thy voice( 1) 
for peace. How art thou changed, chief of 
Lata! if thou now doſt adviſe to fly!—But, 
Calmar, I never fled. I never feared (2) the 
ghoſts « of the deſart. Small is their knowledge, 


nene Calmar's Pech, u the Gift beet of 
Fingal. 


(2) See Cuchullin $ reply. ro > Cotal, Seng 
Ci 


Crugal's ghoſt, Fing. b. 2. 


replied the ſon of Semo. Thine arm is mighty, 
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and weak their hands; their dwelling is in 
che ind. But my ſoul grow i dan er, 
and rejoices in the noiſe of ſteel. Retire thou 
to thy cave; chou art not! Calmat's ghoſt; 
be delighted in battle, and his arm n 


he. thunder of heaven. 


| He retired i in his dab eib; joy — 
heard the voice of his praiſe. The faint beam 
of the morning” roſe, and the ſound of 
Caithbat's buckler "fpicad-- Green Ullin's 
warriors convened, like the 'roar of many 


ſtreams. The horn: of #q #: is LE over 


Lego; 5 che mighty Torlath 
Why doft thou come with y by thouſands; 


Cuchullin. faid the chief of Le o. I know the 


ſtrength of thy arm, and thy ſoul is an 
e ishec fire—Why fight we not on 
e IG and let our boſts behold our deeds? 
et them behold us like roaring waves, chat 
tumble round a rock: the matiners haſten 
way, . look on their ſtrife with fear. 


Thou riſeft , like the ſun, on my four 


O Torlath! and worthy of my Wrath. Retire 
— Ullin, be Slips 3 Shady fide 3 


old the chief of Exin, ip the day — bis 
fame. —Carril ! tell to mighty Connal, if 
Cuchullio | muſt fall, tell him I accuſed the 
winds which roar on Togorma's waves. 


— 
ö * 
_ 


A POEM. ” i 
3 he abſcot in 3 pry the 
ſtrife of my fame aroſe.— Let this ſword be 
before Cormac, like the beam of heaven: : 
let his counſel found in Temora in i day 
N SAngiFeric') nee e 23 


he ruched ;; In dhe 283 6f 5 © 0 arms, 
like the terrible ſpirit of Loda (x), when 


he comes in the roar of a thouſand ſtorms, 
aud ſcatters. battles from his eyes. Ne fits 
on 2 cloud over Lochlin's ſeag: bis mighty 
band is on his ſwerd,, and che winds lik his 


flaming locks. -S terrible was Cachullin.in 
the day of his fame. —Torlath fell b bis | 


hand, and o's heroes mourned, — They 
gather ALES chief like the clouds obthe 
N i inn en „ e «i; 


eg id bool of Tn W 
wee lace 3 in Scandinavia: d 


we 1 xt of the no northern os. Mr acne HR ou. 


a ae e e lt ed 7 
ws eee e . b n 151 0 


"ir ne, * 4 
9 let rally er dpipag » we: e by 
\-  QupeaCops Indy pini Corinne bush. 40 £ loide 5 a 
86 Witte Ir brit the fritlf god or Titice 7 
In Jove ta. punish fairbleſs men prepares , ; 
gives whole nations to the waſte of wars. 
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deſart. A thouſand ſwords roſe at once; a | 
thoufind arrows flew 3 but he ſtood like a 


rock in the'tidſt of 2 roaring ſea, —Thi 


fell around 5 heRftrede in blood: dark Slimo 


_ echoed wide. The ſons of Ullin came and 


the battle ſpread over Lego. The chief of 


Erin overcame; he Serie over the held 
with his fame —* B ö FO 

Ut 1 FIDE} The 33 
"was: dark. He rolled his eyes in n ſilence 
Tue Ford bung, unsheathed, 8 oe band, 


and Bhs: ſpear bY bent at every ſteps 6]. ee 


SHE: cal 10 van 31 


Cual, Faid fie Bide FO] the ſtrengch 
ef Cackuilin fails. My days are with the years 
that are : and no morning of mine shall 


__ ariſes— Shall ſeek me at 2 


shall not be found. Cormae will 
Rall, and Gy , 5 Where is Tutz's lerne dt. 
But way name is renowned! my. fame in dhe 
Jong bards.—The yourh e in ſecret, 
O let me die as Cuchullin dial; 'renown 
cloathed him like a robe; and the light of his 
fame is great. Draw the atrow from my fide 3 
and lay Cuchullin beneath that oak. Place the 
shield of Caithbat near, that may 


debold me amidſt che arms of my f ders 


And is the fon of Semo fallen 0 ia 
D The Jinh hien, have placed Cuchullia 70 


Fs 2 


LORD OWLS 2. 
Carril with a fight —Montnful- are "Tata's 
Thy el e ie woe in hr York th 
| ſpouſe is lone in her youth, chr 
Hog (1) of thy love is alone He shall 
come to Bragela, and ask her Why she weeps, 
-—He shall lift his eyes to the wall, and 
fee his fathet's ſword. —Whoſe fword it that? 
he will fay : and the ſoul of his mother is 
Tad. Who is thar, like the hart of che defart, 
iti the murmur of his courſe? —His . es look 
wildly round in ſearch of his friend. —Connal, 
ſon of Colgar , where haſt thou been, when 
the mighty fell? Did the ſeas of Togorm 

roll od thee 2 Was the wind of the ſouth 
in thy fails? The mighty have fallen In battle; 
and thou waſt not there. Let none tell ir 
in Selma, nor in Morven's woody land; 
Fingal will be ſad, and the fons of the 


1 
791 


in the firſt rte tranſlator has given 
his reaſons for fixing him in the third , in che 
diſſertation which is prefixed to this -colletion. 
In other particulars the accounts of Keating and 
O'Flaherty coincide pretty nearly with , Offian's 
poems, and the traditions of the Highlands and 
Ifles. They ſay that he was killed in the twenty 
ſeventh: year of his age, and they give him 4 
great character for his wiſdom and valour.. 


_ (x) Conloch, who was afterwards very famous 
for his great exploits in Ireland. He was ſo tre- 
markable for his dexterity in handling the javelin, - 
that when a good markſman is deſcribed „ir has 8 
C iv 


| $6 The DEATH of CUCHULLIN : | 
By the dark rolling waves of Lego they 


-  eaiſed: the hero's tomb. —Luath (1), at a 


diſtance, lies, the companion of Cuchullin, 
at the chace.—Bleſt (2) be thy ſoul, ſon 
of Sema z thou wert mighty in battle. —Thy 
7 . 9 the 1467 of a * 
0 ke the eagle's (3) wing. 
= - the battle — terrible: ag of 
were behind thy ſword. —Bleſt be thy 
ul, ſan of Semo ; car-barne chief of 


Thou haſt not fallen by the ſword of the 
mighty, neither was thy blood on the ſpear 
of the valiant, —The arrow came, like the 


poſes: into 2 proverb in the north of Scotland, 
He is unerring as the arm of Conloch. 3 


(1) It was of old, the cuſtom to bury the fa- 
yourite dog near the maſter, This was not 
lar to the ancient Scots, for we find ir practiſed 
by many other nations in their ages of heroiſm.— 
There is a ſtone shewn ſtill at Dunſcaich in the 
Iſle of Sky, ro which Cuchnllin commonly bound 

his dog Luath The ſtone goes by his name to 
this day. V's 4 | 


(2) This is the ſong of the bards ever Cuchul- 
lin's tomb. Every ſtanza cloſes with ſome remark- 
able title of the hero, which was always the cuſtom 
in funeral clegies. —— The verſe of the ſong is a 
rie meaſure, and ir was of old ſung to the harp. 


(3) They were ſwifter than eagles , they were 
Kroger than lions: 2 Sam. i. 23. | 
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ſting of death in a blaſt: nor did the feeble 
band, which drew the bow ,, perceive it. 
Peace to thy ſoul , in thy cave „ chief of 
the iſle of Miſt! | 85 


The mighty are diſperſed at Temora : 
there is none in Cormac's hall. The king 
mourns in his youth, for he does not bebold 
thy coming. The found of thy shield is 
ceaſed : his foes are gathering round. Soft 

be thy reſt in thy cave, chief of Erin's wars! 


Brapela will not hope thy returm, or ſee 
thy ſarls in ocean's foam. Her ſteps are 
not on the shore: nor her ear open to the 
voice of thy rowers. —She ſits in the hall 
of shells, and ſees the arms of him that is no 
more. Tbine eyes are full of tears, daugh- 
ter of car-borne Sorglan ! — Bleſt be thy 
foul in death, O chief of shady Cromla 1 
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DAR-THULA: 


APOEM. 


 D avenran ofbeares (x), fair arechoutchs 
Klence of thy face is pleaſant. Thou comeſt 


(1) It may not be improper here, to give the 
which is the foundation of this poem, at it is hand- 
ed down by ttadition.— Ufſnoth , lord of. 
Erha , which is probably that part of Argyleshire 
which is near: Loch Eta, an arm of the ſea in 
Lorn , had three ſons , Nathos , Althos, and At- 
dan by Sliſſama, the daughter of Seme and ſiſter 
to the celebrated Cuchullin. The three brothers, 
when very n „vere ſent over to Ireland, by 
their father , to learn the uſe of arms, under their 
uncle Cuchullin, who made a great figure in that 
kingdom. They were juſt landed in Ulſter when the 
news of. Cuchullin's death arrived. Nathos though 
very young , took the command of Cuckullin's 
army , made head againſt Cairbar the uſurper , 
and defeated him in ſeveral battles. Cairbar ar laſt 
having found means to murder Cormac the law- 
ful king, the army of Nathos shifted ſides, and 
he himſelf was obliged to return into Ulſter, in 
order to paſs over into Scotland. 


Dar-thula, the daughter of Colla, with: whom 
Cairbar vas in love, reſided, at that time , in Se- 
lama a caſtle in Ulſter : she ſaw, fell in love, and 
ficd with Nathos ; but a ſtorm tiſing at ſez , they were - 
unfortunately driven back an that part of. he coaſt 
of Uliter , where Cairbar was encamped with his ar- 


my, waiting for Fingal vbo meditated an expedi- 


tion. into Ireland, to re- eſtablish the. Scotch tace 
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forth in lovelineſs: the ſtars attend thy blue 
ſteps in the eaſt. The clouds rejoice in thy 
reſence, O moon, and * * their dark- 
E ſides. Who is like thee in heaven, 
daughter of the night? The ſtars are ashamed 
in thy preſence, and turn aſide their green, 
ſparkling eyes. —Whither doſt thou retire 
from thy courſe, when the darkneſs (1) of 
thy countenance grows? Haſt thou thy hall 
like Offian > Dwelleſt thou in the shadow 
of grief? Have thy ſiſters fallen from hea- 
ven? Are they who rejoiced with thee , at 
night , no more? — Yes ! — they have fallen, 
fair light! and thou doſt often tetire to mourn, 


of kings on the throne of rhat kingdom. The three 
brothers, after having defended themſelves, for 
ſome time, with great bravery, were overpowered and 
flain, and the unfortunate Dar-rhula killed herſelf 
upon the body of her beloved Nathow © 


- - Offian s the poem, on the nig eding 
the dearh e ſons of Ufnoth, N 1 25 
by way of epiſode, what paſſed befote. He relates 
the death of Dar- thula differently from the com- 
mon tradition; his account is the moſt prohable , 
as ſuicide ſeems to have been unknown in thoſe 
early times: for no traces of it are found in the 
old poetry. NEST 
- (1) The addreſs to the moon is very beautifut 
in the original. It is in a lyric meaſure , and ap» 
pears to have been ſung to the harp, 888 


(2) The pocr means the moon” in her wane. 


„ N Nor i x 
— But thou chyſelf shalt fail, one night, 
and leave thy blue path in heaven. The ſtars 
Will then lift their green heads: they who 
were ashamed. in $4 bor * * re- 
u 9. $6132 7 


"hon, art now EL with 11 kei ohe= 
— 5 look from thy gates in the sky. Bart the 
cloud, O wind, that the daughter of night 
may look forth, that the shaggy mountains 


may brighten. , and che ocean wy its bus 
wares in light. | 


Nathos (1) is on 9 "ng : 1 Alckos | 
Wis beam youth , Ardan is near his bro- 
thers ; they move in the gloom of their courſe. 
The ſons of Uſaoth move in darkneſs , from 
the wrath of car-borne Cairbar (2). 


Who is that dim „by their fide ! the night | 
has covered her beauty. Her hair fighs on 
oceans wind ; her robe ſtreams in dusky 
wreaths.: She 15 like the fair ſpirit of hea+ 
ven, in che midſt of his shadowy miſt. Who 
is it but Dar-thula (3), che firſt of Erin s 


(1) Nathos ifes yourtfat Ailthos „ e bers 
beauty , 3 12 f * | 


(2) Cairbar , who murdered Cormac king of Ire- 
land, and uſurped the throne. He was afterwards 

killed by Oſcar the ſon of Oſſian in a ſingle combat. 
The poet, upon other occaſions, gives him the err 
ther of red · haited. | 


(3) Dar-thula , or Dart-huile , « women with fine 2 
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maids'! She has fled from the love of Cairs 
bar, with the car-borne Nathos. But the winds 
deceive thee „O Dar-thula 3 and deny the 
woody Etha to thy fails. Theſe are not thy 
mountains, Nathos , nor is that the roar of 
thy climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar 
are near; and the towers of the foe lift 
their heads. Ullin firetches its green heal 
into the ſea ; and Tura's bay receives the 
ship. Where have ye been, ye ſomhern winds! 
ite the ſons of my love were deceived"? 
TD ye ** been ſporting on plains ;” and 
an min thiſtle s 8 O chat ye had 
in the fails of Nathos, till che 
kills of Fila roſs 1 till they roſe in their 


clouds, and ſaw their W —9 chief ped 


baſt thou been abſent , Nathos ! and the dax 
of thy return is paſt (7). 


But the End of firangers G Sw Jos 
vely : thou waſt lovely in the eyes of Dar- 
thula. Thy face was like the light of the 
By hair like the gene Ad Thy 


0 } 


"A 4 


aun She was els 24 ina beauty of antiqui-- 


oy: To this day ,-wben' a woman is praifed'for her 
beauty , the common phraſe 225 that She 15 as: bags 
mo as Dar- th el.. 


(1) That js, the FI e b ae VWs 
a no deiry in Offian's s poetry , ; fate is not 


one 3 of that he is very full in fome of his c 
— en 
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ſoul was generous and mild, like the hour 
of the ſetting ſun. Thy words were the 

of the reeds , or the gliding ſtream of Lora. 


But when the rage of bartle roſe ,. thou 
waſt like a ſea in a ſtorm ; the clang of 
arms was terrible: the hoſt yanished at the 
ſound of thy courſe. — It was then Dar- 
thula beheld thee, from the top of her moſly - 

tower: from the tower of Selama (1), where 
Ber fathers delt. 
Lovely att thou, O ſtranger ! she faid; 
for her trembling ſoul araſe, Fair att thod - 
in thy battles , friend of the fallen Cor- 
mac! (2) Why doſt thou rush on, in thy 
valour, youth of the ruddy look ? Few are 
: thy hands, in battle, againſt the car-borne 
Cairbar! — O that I might be freed of his 
love (3) that 1 might” rejoice in dhe pe- 


(1) The poet does not mean that Selima which 
is mentioned as the ſear of Toſcar in Ulſter, in [ 
the poem of Conlath and Curhonia, The word in | 
the original ſignifies either beautiful to behold , or ; 
a place with a pleaſane or wide proſped. In thoſe | 
times, they built their houſes upon eminences, to 
command a view of the country, and to pre- 
vent their being ſurprized © many of them; on 
that account „ were called Selama. The famous 
Selma of Fingal is derived from the ſame root. | 


| (2) Cormac. the young king of Ireland, wha 
was. murdered by Caitbar. | " 
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ſence of Nathos ! — Bleſt are the rocks of 
Etha; they will behold his ſteps at the chace! 
they will ſee his white boſom, when the 
winds lift his raven harr | 


Such were thy words, Dar«hula , in Se- 
Jama's moſſy towers. But, now, the night 
is round thee : and the winds have deceived 
thy fails. The winds have deceived thy fails, 
Dar-thula : their bluſtering ſound is high. 
Ceaſe a little while , O north wind, and 
let me hear the voice of the lovely. Thy 
voice is lovely „ Dar- chula, between the 


Are theſe the rocks of Nathos; and the 
roar of his mountain-ſtreams ? Comes that 
beam of light from Uſnoth's nightly. hall! 
The miſt rolls around, and the beam is 
feeble : but the light of Dar- chula's ſoul is 
the car-borne chief of Etha ! Son of the 
1 Uſnoth, why that broken ſigh? 
Are we not in the land of ſtrangers, chief 
of echoing Ethaz | 7 


Theſe are not the rocks of Nathos, he 
replied, nor the roar of his ſtreams. No light 
comes from Etha's halls, for they are diſtant 
far. We are in the land of ſtrangers, in the 
land of car-borne Cairbar. The winds have 
deceived us, Dar-thula. Ullin lifts here her 
green hills. Go towards the north, Althos 


2, En 


be thy ſteps,” Ardan, along the coaſt; thar 
the foe may not come in darkneſs, and-our 
hopes of Echa fail, — _ 


I will go towards that moſſy tower, and 
ſee ' who dwells about the beam. —Reft, 
Dar- thula, on the shore! reſt in peace, 
thou beam of light ! the ſword of Nathos 
is around thee , like the lightning of 
heaven. WW NEG. 28071 0 


6. 


He went. She fat alone, and heard the 


rolling of the wave. The big tear is in her 
eye; and she looks for the car-borne Nathos. 
Her foul: trembles at the blaſt. And she 
turns. her ear towards the tread of his feet. 
The tread of his feet is not heard. Where 


att chou, ſon of my love! The'roar of the 


dlaſt is around me. Dark 5s the cloudy night. 
—- But Nathos does not return. What detains 
thee, chief of Etha : Have the foes mer 
the hero in the ſtrife of the night? 


He returned, but his face was dark: he 
lad ſeen his departed friend. lt was the wall 
of Tura, and the ghoſt of Cuchullin ſtalked 
there. The ſighing of his breaſt was frequent; 
and the decayed flame of his eyes terrible. 
His ſpear was a column of miſt : the ſtars 


looked dim through his form. His voice was 
like hollow wind in a cave : and he told 


the tale of grief. The foul of Nathos was 


M DAN THUL A- 
fad, like the ſun (1) in the day: of nfs 
when, his face is watry and dic. Sao - 


Why art thou ſad, O Nachos, faid 46s 
lovely. daughter of Colla? Thou art a pillar 
of Light to Dar- thula: the joy of her eyes 
is in Etha's chief. Where is my friend (2), 
but Nathos ? My father reſts in, the W 
Silence dwells _ Selama : ſadneſs ſpreads 
on the blue ſtreams of my land. M Fiends 
have fallen, with Cormac. 'The mi gy wen 
An, in the battle of Ullin“ n 77 


_ Evening darkened on the FD The blue 
ſtreams failed before mine eyes. The unfre- 
ent blaſt came ruſtling in the. tops of 
elama's groves. My feat was beneath arree 
on the walls of my fathers, Truthil paſt before 
* foul the brother of my love 3 be char 
2 5 1 

122 0 Conde in nab 282 elbe. 


bro miſts he zboots his, ſollen et | 
Frugal of light, in looſe and firaggling ſtreams; ! 
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Bending on ls ſpear, 8. ee 


lla came: his downcaſt face is pv and 
rrow dwells in his ſoul. His ſword is on 
the ſide of the hero: the helmet of his fathers 


on his head. The battle grows in his breaſt. 
Ne ſtrives to hide the tear. 


Dar=thula , he ſi ohin faid, thou art * 
laſt PP Colla's race. Truthil is Eiſen in bartle.. 
The kivg (2) of Selama is no more. —Cairbar 


comes, With his thouſands , towards Selama s | 


walls, —Colla will meet his pride, and 
revenge his ſon. But where shall I find thy 
ſafety, Dar- thula, with the dark-brown hair! 
thou art 5780 as the ſun- beam of n., , 


wo thy friends are low! 


And 1 is the ſon packe fallen? 1 aid vid 
2 burſting ſigh. Ceaſed the generous ſoul of 
Truthil to lighten through the field MV 
ſalety „Colla, is in that bow ; I have learned 
to pierce the deer. Is not - Gairbar like the 
hart of the deſart , father of fallen Tad 


(.) The Pally of Colla vrefirred theit oral 
It long after che death of Cuchullin. 


(2) It is very common, G 


ve the title of King to every armed that was re- 
Rackable for hls yaloue, 5 


6s: 
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I he face of age brightened wich joy: and 
the crouded tears of his eyes poured down. 
The lips of Colla trembled. His gray beard 
vhiſtled in the blaſt. Thou art the ſiſter 2 
Truthil, he ſaid, and thou burneſt in the fire 
bis ſoul, Take, Dar- thula, take that ſpear, that 
brazen shield, chat burnished helmet: theß 
are the ſpoils of a warrior: a ſon (1) of 
early youth. When the lightriſes onSelama, 
we go to meet the car-borne Cairbar,—Bur 
keep thou near the arm of Colla; beneath 
the shadow of my shield. Thy father, Dar- 
thula , could once defend thee ; but age is 
trembling on his hand. —The ſtrength of his 
arm has failed , and his ſoul is darkened 
with grief, LE; BE; 


We paſſed the night in ſorrow, The light 
of morning roſe. Ichone in the arm of battle. 
The gray- ajred. hero moved before. The 
ſons of Selama convened around the founding 
shield of Colla. But few were they in the 
plain, and their locks, were gray. The 
youths. had fallen with Truthil , in the battle 
of car-borge Cormac. 


_ Companions of my youth! ſaid Colla, 


F (1) The poet, to make the ſtory of Dar-thula's 
arming herſelf for-bartle , more probable , makes 
her atmout to be that of a very young man, 
otherwiſe it would shock all belief , that she, who 
was very young, should be able to carry it. | 


- -- 


„ 7 ens en, EE, 
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it was not thus you have ſeen me in arms. 


It was not thus I ſtrode to battle, When the 


great Confadan fell. But ye are laden with 
grief. The darkneſs of age comes like the 
miſt of the deſart. My shield is worn with 
years; my ſword is fixed (1) in its place. I 
faid to my ſoul, thy evening shall be calm, 
and thy departure like a fading light. But 
the ſtorm has returned; I bend like an aged 
oak. My boughs are fallen on Selama, and 
tremble in my place. Where art thou, 
with thy fallen heroes, O my car-borne 
Truthil! Thou anſwereſt not from thy rushing 


blaſt; and the ſoul of thy father is (ad, But 


Iwill be ſad no more; Cairbar or Colla muſt 
fall. I feel the returning ſtrength of my arm. 
My heart leaps at the found of battle. | 


The hero drew his (word. The gleaming 


blades of his people roſe. They moved along 


the plain. Their gray hair ſtreamed in the 
wind.2-Cairbar fat, at the feaſt, in the ſilent 
plain of Lona (2). He ſaw the coming of 


(1) Ir was the cuſtom of thoſe times, that every 


warrior, at a certain age, or when he became une 
fir for the field, fixed his arms, in the great hall, 
where. the tribe feaſted , upon joyful occaſions. He 
was afterwards never to appeat in battle; and this” 
ſtage of life was called the time of fixing of the 
amo | 15 25 


(7) Lona, @ marshy plain, Ir was the cuſtom , in 


2 
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Why (4) Should I tell to Nathos, how 
the ſtrife of battle grew ! I have ſeen thee, 
in the midſt of thouſands, like the beam 
of heaven's fire; it is beautiful, but terrible; 
the people fall in its red courſe. —The ſpear 
of Colla flew, for he remembered the battles 
of his youth. An arrow came with its ſound , 
and pierced the hero's fide. He fell on his 
echoing shield. My foul ſtarred with fear; 1 
firerched my buckler over himʒbut my heaving 
breaſt was ſeen. Cairbar „ with his 
ſpear , and he beheld Selama's maid : joy 
roſe on his dark-brown face; he ſtayed the 
lifted ſteel. He raiſed the tomb of Colla; 
and brought me weeping to Selama. He- 
ſpoke the words. of love, but my ſoul was 
6a. I ſaw the sbiclds of my fathers , and 


the days of Offian, to feaſt after victory. Cairbat 


bad juſt provided an entextainment for his army, 
upon the defeat of Truthil the ſon of Colla , and 
the reſt of the party of Cormac, when Colla | 
his aged warrjors arrived to give him battle. 


d ® tf; 1 . | ICE» * : ; | 
ii) The poet avoids the deſcription of the battle 


of Lona, as it would be improper in the mouth 


of a voman, and could have nothing new, after 


the numerous deſcriptions, of that kind, in his 
other poems. He, at the ſame time, gives an op- 
portunity to Dar- thula to paſs a fine compliment 
the 


2 ů — — „ ²˙ ˙ A ˙ 1 
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3 Cairbar fled, He fled like the ghoſt 
of the deſart before the morning's beam. His 
| hoſts were not near: and feeble x was his arm 
againſt thy ſteel, 


Why (1) art thou fad, O Nathos? oy | 


the lorely maid of Colla. 


I have met, replied the hero, the 3 
in my youth. My arm could not lift the ſpear, 
When firſt the danger roſe 3 but my foul 


brightened before the war, as the green 


narrow vale , when the ſun pours his ſtream 
beams, before he hides his head in a ſtorm. 
My ſoul brighrened in danger before I faw 
Selama's fair; before I ſaw thee, like a far, 


that shines on the hill, at ni hr; the! cloud | 
 flowly comes, and threatens t| lovely light. | 


We are in the land of the foe , and the 


| winds have deceived us, Dar-thula che 
ſtrength of our friends is ak near, nor the 


mountains of Erha. Where hall 1 "find thy 


(.) Ir is uſual with OMan , to repeat; at the end 


of the epiſodes ; the ſentence wich introduced them. 


It brings back che mind of the reader to the Tl 


"Nory of the poem. 


ON 


[hi ford of car-borne Trurhil, I ſaw; the 


arms of the dead, and 5 teat was e 
cheek. 


EN thou didſt come, 0 Nachos va | 
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peace; daughter of mighty Colla ! The bro- 
(ther of Nathos are brave: and his own 
ſword has shone in war. But what are the 
x ſons of Uſnoth to the hoſt of car-borne Cair- 
bar! O chat the winds had brought thy fails, 
'Ofcar (t) king of men! thou didſt promiſe 
to come to the battles of fallen Cormac, Then | 
would my hand be ſtrong as the flaming arm N 
of death. Cairbar would tremble in his halls, 
and peace dwell round the lovely Dar-thula, 
But why doſt thou fall, my ſoul ! the ſons 
of Uſnoth may prevail. 


And they will prevail, O Nathos ! aid the 
riſing ſoul of the maid : never shall Dar- 
thula behold the halls of gloomy Cairbar. 

Give me thoſe arms of braſs , that glitter 
to that paſſing meteor ; I ſee them in the 

..dark-bolomed ship. Dar-thula will enter the 
battle of ſteel. — Ghoſt of the noble Colla ! 

do I behold thee on that cloud? Who is that 

Aim beſide thee ? It is the car-borne Tru- 

thil. Shall 1 behold the halls of him that lew | 

. Selama's chief? No: I vill not behold them, 

. fpizits of my love! 1 


4 ' N 365A It 2 a ? rv 
Joy roſe in the face of Nathos, when he 


** 6) gfe: „the ſon of Oſſian, had long reſolved 
on the expedition, into Ireland , againſt Cairbar , 
bo bad aſſaffinated his friend Cathol, the ſon of 
"Moran , an Irichman of noble extraction , and in 
the intereſt of the family of Cormac, 


heard <3 e e maid. Daughter of 
Selama ! thou shineſt on my Gul. Come, 


of Nathos is returned. And thou „O aged 
Uſnoth, shalt not hear that thy ſon has fled. 
I remember thy words on Etha; when my 


Fs 
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with thy thouſands , Pa the ſtrength 


fails begun to riſe : when. I ſpread them 
towards Ullin , towards the moſſy walls of 
Tura. Thou veſt , he ſaid, O Nathos, to 


the king of sl ields; to Cuchullin chief of 


men who neyer fled from danger. Let not 

thine arm be feeble: neither be thy wha nx: po 
of flight ; leſt the ſon. of ed ſay that 
Etha's race are weak. His words ma bn 


to Uſnoth, and ſadden his ſoul in the hall. 


—The tear was on his cheek, He gave this 
Amins (word, 


I came to Turas bail : but the halls of 


Tara were filent. 1 looked around , and 


there was none to tell of the chief of Dun | 
caich. I went to the hall of his shells, where 
the arms of his fathers hung. But the arms 
were gone, and aged hor (1) ſar in 
rears ? 


Whence are the arms of ſteel, ald the 
ring Lambor ? The light of the _ as 
beet abſent from Turz's dusk 
me ye from. the rolling ſea 2. Fwy 
the mourafal halls of Temora N. 
(i) Lamb mhor l mighty hand. 
(2) Temora was the royal palace ofthe Coprems 
ij 
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We come from the ſea, I faid, from UC 
' moth's riſing towers. We are the ſons of Slis- 


Sama (1), che daughter of car-borne Semo. 
Where ts Tura's chief, fon of the filent hall? 
But why should Nathos ask > for I behold 
thy tears. How did the mighty fall, fon of 
the lonely Tura? hg | | 


He fell not, Lamhor replied , like the fi- 


lent ſtar of night, when it shoots through dark- 
neſs , and is no more. But he was like a me- 
teor that falls in a diſtant land; death attends 
its red courſe, and itſelf is the ſign of wars. 
Mournful are the banks of Lego, and the roar 
of ſtreamy Lara. There the hero fell, ſon of 


the noble Ulnoth, - 


And the hero fell in the midſt of ſlaughter, 
1 faid with a burſting ſigh. His hand was 
ſtrong in battle; and death was behind his 
4word,—We came to Lego's mournful banks. 
We found his riſing tomb. His companions 
In battle are there; his bards of many ſongs. 
Three days we mourned over the hero: on 


he fourth, 1 firack the shield of Cairhbac 


- 


kings of Ireland. It is here called mournful, on 
account of the death of Cormac , who was mur- 


dered there by Cairbat who uſurped his throne. 


- (1)-Slis-ſeamba \; ſoft boſom. She was the wife 
of Uſnoth and daughter of Semo the chief of the 


" HE * * 
ite of mt. 
* 1 * wa 
* 
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The heroes gathered around with j joy and 
Shook their beamy ſpears. _. 


Corlath was near with his hoſt, the ey 
of car-borne Cairbar. We came like a ſtream 
by night; and his heroes fell. When the 
p Rey of the valley roſe , they ſaw their 

ood with morning's Iight. But we rolled 
away , like wreaths of miſt , to Cormac's 
eckelind hall. Our ſwords roſe to defend the 
king. Bur Temora's halls were empty. Core 
mac BG fallen in his an The King of Erin 


was no 11 715 E. 


Sadneſs ſelzed the bas of Ullin, 325 
flowly , gloomily retired : like 8 that 
long having threatened rain, retire 5 
the hills. The ſons of Uſhorh ee 
their grief, towards Tura's ſounding 

aſſed by Selima , and Cairbar retire 

no's m i when 1 It 18 driven by the i 

of che deſart. | 


lt was then 1 beheld wk , 0 maid; like 
the light of Etha's ſun. Lovely is chat beam, 
I faid , and the crowded ſigh of my boſom 
roſe. Thou cameſt in thy beauty, Dar-thula, 
to Echa's mournful chief. — But the winds 
have deceived us A of Colla ; _—_ 
the foc is near. 


| Yes! — the foe is near,  faid the ruſting 
D tj 44, ; £4 


„ 

ſtrength of Althos (1). I heard their clang- 
ing arms on the coaſt, and ſaw the dar 
wreaths of Erin's ſtandard. Diſtinct is the 
voice of Cairbat (2), and loud as Cromla's 
falling ſtream, He had ſeen the dark ship on 
the ſea, before the dusky night came down. 
His people watch on Lena's (3) plain, and 
lift ten thouſand ſwords. | . 


And let them lift ten thouſand ſwords 
faid Nathos with a ſmile. The ſons of car- 
borne Uſnoth will never tremble in danger. 
Why doſt thou roll with all thy foam, 458 
roaring ſea of Ullin > Why do ye ruſtle, on 
your dark wings, ye whiſtling tempeſts of 
the sky? — Do ye think, ye ſtorms, that 
ye keep Nathos on the coaſt 2 No: his foul 


(i) Althos had juſt returned from viewing the 
coaſt of Lena, whither he had been ſent by Nathos, 
ar the beginning of che night. * 


(1) Cairbar had gathered an army, to the coaſt 
of Ulſter, in order to oppoſe Fingal , who pre- 
mm for an expedition into Ireland to re-eſtablish 

- houſe of Cormac on the throne , which Cair- 
bar had uſurped. Between the wings of Cairbar's 
army was the bay of Tura, into which the ship 
of the ſons of Uſnoth was driven : ſo that there 
vas no poſſibility of their eſcaping. 


(3) The ſcene of the preſent poem is nearly 
the ſame with that of the epic poem in this col- 
feQion. The heath of Tena — Tuta are often 
mentioned. 


APOENM 125 
detains him, children of che night ! — Al- 
thos ! bring my father's arms: thou ſeeſt 
them beaming to the ſtars. Bring the ſpear 
2 (1) , it ſtands in the dark-boſomed. ed 

P · i? "Eat e 12% et. 


He brought the arms. Nathos clothed his 
limbs in all their shining ſteel. The ſtride 
of the chief is lovely: joy of his eyes 
terrible. He looks towards the coming of 
Cairbar. The wind is ruſtling in his hair. 
Dar-thula is filent at his fide * her look is 
fixed on the chief. She ſtrives to hide the 
riſing figh , and two tears ſwell in her 
eyes. . e ee 


5 T5 


Althos ! faid the chief of Etha, I ſee a cave 
in that rock. Place Dar-thula there: and let 
thy arm be ſtrong. Ardan : we meet the foe, 
and call to battle gloomy Cairbar. O that 
he came in his ſounding ſteel, to meet the 
ſon of Uſnoth ! — Dar-thula! if thou bale 
eſcape , look not on the falling Nachos. Lift 
thy ſails, O Althos , towards the echoing 
groves of Etha. „ 


(1) Semo was grandfather to Nathos by the mo- 
ther's fide. The ſpear mentioned here was given 
to Uſnoth on his marriage , it being the cuſtom 
then for the father of the lady to give his arms 
to his ſon-in-law. The ceremony uſed upon theſe, 


16 DAR TH U LA: 
Tell to the chief (1), that his ſon fell wich 
fame; that my ſword did not shun the battle. 
Tell him I Kl in the midſt of thouſands, 
and let the joy of his grief be great. Daughter 
of Colla ! call the maids to Etha's echoing 
hall. Let their ſongs ariſe from Nathos , 
when shadowy autumn returns. — O that 
the voice of Cona (2) might be heard in my 

raife ! then would my Girir rejoice in the 
midſt 'of my mountain winds. 


And my voice shall 2 thee, Nathos, 
chief of the woody Etha! The voice of Oſ- 
ſtan shall riſe in bs praiſe , ſon of the ge- 
nerous Uſnoth ! Why was I not on Lena, 
when the battle roſe ? Then would the ſword 
of Oſſian have 'defended thee , or himſelf 
have fallen low. | 


We fat, that night, in Selma round the 
ſtrength of the shell. The wind was abroad, 
in the oaks ; the ſpirit of the mountain (3) 
shrieked. The blaſt came ruſtling through 
the ball, and gently touched my Farp. The 


(1) Vſnoth. 


09 Oſſian , the ſon of Fingal , is 7 often 7 pocti- 
ly called the voice of Cona. 


(3) By rhe ſpitit of the mountain is meant that 
zep and melancholy ſound which precedes a ſtorm 
well known ro thoſe who live in a high coun- 
try. ; * * AY bY a0 hi a3 4 1 © „16 
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ſound was mournful and low, like the ſong 
of the tomb. Fingal heard ir firſt , and the 
crowded fighs of his boſom roſe. — Some 
of my heroes are low, ſaid the 1 

king of Morven. I hear the ſound of dea 

on the harp of my ſon. Oſſian, touch the 
ſounding ſtring ; bid the ſorrow rife ; that 
their ſpirits may fly with joy to Morven's 
woody hills, : 


I touched the harp before the king, the 
ſound was mournful and low. Bend forward 
from your clouds, I ſaid, ghoſts of my fa- 
thers ! bend; lay by the red terror of your 
courſe, and receive the falling chief; Whe- 
ther he comes from a diſtant land, or riſes 
from the rolling ſea. Let his robe of miſt be 
near; his ſpear that is formed of a cloud. 
Place an half-extinguished meteor by his ſide, 
in the form of the hero's ſword. And, oh! 
let his countenance be lovely , that his 
friends may delight in his preſence. Bend 
from your clouds, I ſaid, ghoſts of my fa- 
thers ! bend. be 4 


Such was my ſong , in Selma, to the 
of © thang harp. But Nathos was on 

llin's shore, ſurrounded by the night; he 
heard the voice of the foe amidſt the roar of 
tumbling waves. Silent he heard their voice, 
and reſted on his ſpear, 5 


Morning roſe, with its beams 3 the ſons 


=, 
— 


ie” F 
<3, : 
— 2 


N DAR-THUVULAa: 
of Erin appear; like gray rocks, with all 


their trees , they ſpread along the coaſt, Cair- 
bar ſtood), in the midſt, and V ſmiled 


| When he faw the foe. # 


Nathos rushed ind, in bis Weg 


nor could Dar- thula ſtay denied. She came 


with the hero, lifting her shining ſpear, And 
who are theſe, in their armour, in the pride 
of youth > Who bur the ſons of Uſnoth, Al 
— and dark-haired Ardan? 


Come, ſaid Nathos , come chief of he 
high Temora ! Let our battle be on the 
coat for the white-boſomed maid, His people 
are not with Nathos ; they are behind that 
2 ſea. Why doſt thou bring thy thou- 

0 the chief of Etha? Thou didſt 
ra (i) from him, in battle, when his friends 


were around hi 14 | 


Youth of the heart of pride., hall Ecin's 
King fight with thee ? Thy fathers were 
not among the renowned, _ of the kings 
of men. Are the arms of foes in their halls? 
Or the Shields of other times 2 Cairbar 
is renowned in Temora , nor does he he 
with little men. 


© The tear ftarts from car-borne Nathos ; ; 


> ;(1) He Foun 60 the flight of Caitbar from 


Fe 


mn 

he turned his eyes to his brothers. Their 
s flew , at once, and three heroes 

lay on earth. Then the light of their ſwords 
gleamed on high; the ranks of Exin yield; 
as a ridge of dark clouds before à blaſt of 


wind. ei 


Then Cairbar ordered his people; and 
they drew a thouſand bows. A thouſand at! 
rows flew ; the ſons of Uſnoth fell. They 
fell like three young oaks which ſtood alone 
on the hill; the traveller ſaw the lovely 
trees, and wondered how. they grew ſo lo- 
nely; the blaſt of the deſart came, by night, 
and laid their e heads low; next day he 
returned, but they were withered , and the 
heath was bare. 25 WOR 362 290708 


- Dar-thula ſtood in ſilent grief, and beheld 
their fall: no tear is in her eye: but her 
look js wildly ſad: Pale was her cheek; her 
trembling lips broke short an half- formed 
word. Her dark hair flew on the wind. — 
But gloomy Cairbar came. Where is thy 
lover now, the car-borne chief of Etha? H 
thou beheld the | halls of Uſnoth ? Or the 
dark = brown hills of Fingal > My battle had 
roared on Morven , did not the winds meet 
Dar thula. Fingal himſelf would have been 
low , and ſorrow dwelling in Selma. 


V3 2 


35 DAR-THULA: 


breaſt of ſnow ener It appeared, but 


it Was ſtained! with blood, for an arrow was 
fixed in her ſide. She fel! on the fallen Na- 
thos, like a wreath of ſnow. Her dark hair 


ſpreads on his face, and their blood is mixing 


round, 


Daughter of Colla ! thou art low, ! faid © 
Cairbar's hundred bards; filence is at the 


blue ſtreams of Selàma, for Truthil's (1) 
race have failed. When wilt thou rife in thy 
beauty, firſt of Erin's maids > Thy ſleep is 
long in the tomb, and the morning diſtant 
far. The ſun shall not come to thy bed, 
and ſay , Awake (2) ,*Dar-thula ! awake , 
thou firſt of women ! the wind of ſpring is 


abroad. The flowers shake their heads on the 


reen hills, the woods wave their growing 
leaves: Retire , O ſun, the daughter of Colla 


is aſleep.. She will not come forth in her 


beauty: she will not move, in the ſteps of 
her loyelineſs. dd 4 | | 


= (1) Truthil was the founder of Dar-thula's fa- 
mily, 
(2) Riſe: up „ my love, my fair one, and come 
away. For lo , the winter is paſt, the rain is 
over, and gone. The flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of ſinging is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land. The fig tree putteth 


forth her green ſigs, and the vines, with the render. 


pe, give a good imell. Atiſe, my love, my 
Gir one , and come away, | 


a 
4 


Soronon's Song. 


—— 
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j Such was the 17 of the bards, when they f 
1 raiſed the tomb. I ſung, afterwards, over the 3H 
| grave, when the king of Morven came; ; 
when he came to green Ullia to fight with 
| car- borne Cairbar. N 
| 
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T E M O R A: 
AN 
EPIC POEM. 


' he ha 


AN 


EPIC POEM (r). 


Tur blue waves of Ullin roll in light. 


The green hills are covered with day. Trees 


. (2) Though the biſtory which is the foundation of 


the preſent poem, was given in the notes on the 


two pieces preceding, it may not be here impro- 
per to recapitulate ſome patt of what has been ſaid. 


——Immediately after the death of Cuchullin ,. 
Cairbar , lord of Atha , openly ſet up for him- 


ſelf in Connaught, and having privately murdered 


young king Cormac , became, without oppoſition, 
ſole monarch of Ireland. The murder of Cormac. 


was ſo much reſented by Fingal , that he reſolved. 
on an expedition into Ireland againſt Cairbar, Eatly 
intelligence of his deſigns came ro Cairbar, and 

8 the tribes together into Ulſter, to 


oppoſe Fingal's landing ; at the ſame time his 
brother Cathmor kept himſelf with an army near 
Temora.——This Cathmor is one of the fineſt cha- 
racers in the old poetry. His humanity , generoſi- 
ty, and hoſpitality , were unparalleled : in short, 
he had no fault, but too much attachment to fo 
bad a brother as Caicbar. The preſent poem 


has its name from Temora , the royal 133 : 
eciſive 


the Irish kings, near which the laſt an 
battle was fought between Fingal and Cathmor, 


What has come to the tranſlatot's hands, in a 
regular connection, is little more than the open 


* 


986 T EM ORA: 


Shake their dusky heads in the breeze: and | 
gray torrents pour their noiſy ſtreams, —Two 


ing of the gre” work appears, from 
the ſtory of it, which is ſtill preſery'd , to have 
been one of the greateſt of Offian's compoſitions, 
The variety of the caracters makes it inrereſting 3 
and the war, as ir is catried on by Fingal and 
Carhmor , affords inſtances of the greateſt brave- 

„mixed with incomparably generous actions and 
Cotimpencs One is at 'a loſs for which fide to de- 
clare himſelf : and often wishes, when both com- 
manders match to battle, that both may return 
victorious. At length the good fortune of Fingal 
preponderares , and the family of Cormac are re- 
cſtablished on the Irish throne. _ 


— 


The Irich traditions relate the affair in another 
light , and exclaim againſt Fingal for appointing 
thirty judges , or rather tyrants, ar Temora , for 
regulating the affairs of Ireland. They pretend to 
enumerate many acts of oppreſſion committed by 
thoſe ' judges ; and affirm, that both they and a 
part of Fingal's army, which was left in Iteland 
to enforce their laws , were at laſt expelled from the 
kingdom. Thus the Irish traditions , ſay the 
hiſtorians of that nation. It is ſaid , however, 
that rhoſe gentlemen ſomerimes create fads, in 
ordet afterwards to make remarks upon them; at 
leaſt, that they adopt for real facts, the tradi- 
tions of their bards, when they throw luſtre on 
the ancient Nate of their country. 


The preſent poem opens in the morning. Cair- 
bat is repreſented as rerired from the reſt of the 
Irish chiefs, and tormented with remorſe for rhe 
murder of Cormac , when news was brought him 


of Fiogal's landing, What paſſcd , preceding that 
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green hills, with their aged oaks, ſurround 


a narrow plain. The blue courſe of the moun 


tain-ſtream is there ; Cairbar ſtands on its 
banks. —Hlis ſpear ſupports the king: the 
red eyes of his fear are ſad, Cormac riſes 
in his ſoul, with all his ghaſtly wounds. The 
gray form of the youth appears in the midſt 
of darkneſs, and the blood pours from his 
airy {ides.—Cairbar thrice ow his ſpear 
on earth; and thrice he ſtroked his beard. 
His ſteps are $hort ; he often ſtopt: and 
toſſed his finewy arms. He is like a cloud 
in the deſart, that varies its form to every 
blaſt: the valleys are {ad around, and fear, 
by turns, the Shower. . 


The king, at length, reſumed his ſoul, 
and took his pointed ſpear. He turned his 
eyes towards Tenn: Uh The hows * the 
ocean appeared. They appeared with ſte 
of fear 5 oe often Ideked behind. Cairtar 
knew that the mighty were near , and called 
his gloomy chiets. The ſounding ſteps of 
his Ade came. They drew, at once, their, 


day, and is neceſſary. to be known for .carrying 


on the poem, is afterwards introduced by way of 
epiſode. | | 


(i) The ſcene deſcribed here is nearly. that of 


the epic poem, Fingal. In this neighbourhuod alſo 
the ſons of Uſnoth were killed 


: { 
4 
: : 


ſwords. There Morlath (1) ſtood with dark - 
ened face, Hidalla's bushy hair ſighs in the 
wind, Red-haired Cormac bends on his 
ſpear, and rolls his ſide-long- looking eyes. 
Wild is the look of Malthos from beneath 
two shaggy brows.—Foldath ſtands like an 
oozy rock , that covers its dark ſides with 
foam; his ſpear is like Slimora's fir, that 
meets the wind of heaven. His shield is 
marked with the ſtrokes of battle; and his 
red eye deſpiſes danger. Theſe and a thou- 
ſand other chiefs ſurrounded car-borne Cair- 
bar , when the ſcout of ocean came, Mor- 
annal (2), from ſtreamy Lena. — His eyes 
bang forward from his face, his lips are 
trembling , pale. ED | Sith 

Do the chiefs of Erin ſtand, he ſaid, 
filent as the grove of evening? Stand they, 
like a ſilent wood, and Fingal on the coaſt? 
Fingal, who is terrible in battle, the king 
of ſtreamy Morven. ee e 


And haſt thou ſeen che viccior, ſaid Cair- 
bar with a figh> Are his heroes many on 


(1) M6r-lath , great in the day of bartle, Hidal- 
la-, widly looking hero. Cor-mar , expert at ſea. 
Malth-os , ſlow to ſ, eak. Fol-dath , generous. 


name for a ſcout. 


(2) M6c-annail ſtrong breath z 2 yery ptoper 


Au EPIC POEM. 593 
the coaſt ? Lifts he the ſpear of battle 7 Or 
comes the king in peace ? : 


le comes not in peace, O Cairbar: for 
Thave ſeen his forward ſpear (1). It is a me- 


teor of death : the blood of thouſands is on 
its ſteel. —He came firſt to the shore, ſtrong 


in the gray hair of age. Full roſe his ſinewy 


limbs, as he ſtrode in his might. Thar 
ſword is by his fide which gives no ſe- 
cond (2) wound. His shield is terrible, like 
the bloody moon, when it riſes in a ſtorm. 
Then came Offian king of ſongs. ; and 
'Morni's fon , the firſt of men. Connal leaps 
forward on his ſpear : Dermid ſpreads his 
dark-brown locks. —Fillan bends his bow: 
Fergus ſtrides in the pride of youth. Whos 


(1) Mor-annal here alludes to the particular 
Appearance of Fingal's ſpear. If a man , upon 
his firſt landing ia a ſtrange country, kept the 
point of his ſpear forward, it denoted in thoſe 
days that he came in a hoſtile manner, and ac- 
cordingly he was treated as an enemy; if he kept 
the point behind him , it was a token of friend- 
Ship , and he was immediately invited to the feaſt 
according to the hoſpitality of the times. | 


(2) This was the famous ſword of Fingal, made 
by Luno, a finith of Lochlin , and after him 
poetically called the ſon of Luno : it is ſaid of 
this ſword , that it killed a man at every. ſtroke; 
and that Fingal never uſed ir , but in times of 
"the greareſt danger. N 


is. that with aged locks? A dark shield is on 
his fide. His ſpear trembles at every ſtep 3 
and age is on his limbs. He bends his dark 
face to the ground; the king of ſpears is 
fad ! It is Uſnoth , O Cairbar , coming to 
revenge his ſons. He ſees green Ullin with 
tears, and he remembers pe tombs of his 
children. But far before the reſt, the ſon 
of Oſſian comes „ bright in the ſmiles 
of youth, fair as the firſt beams of the ſun- 
His long hair falls on his back. His dark 
brows are half hid beneath his helmet of 
ſteel. His ſword hangs looſe on the hero's 
ſide. His ſpear glitters as he moves. I fled from 
his terrible eyes, king of high Temora! 


Then fly, thou feeble man, ſaid the gloo- 
32 wrath of Foldath : fly to the grey ſtreams 
of thy land, ſon of the little foul ! Have 
not I ſeen that Oſcar ? I beheld the chief 
in battle. He is of the mighty in danger: 

but there are others who lift the ſpear, — 

Erin has many ſons as brave: yes—more 

brave , O car-borne Cairbar ! — Let Foldath 
meet him in the ſtrengch of his courſe, 
and ſtop this mighty ſtream. —My ſpear is 
covered with the blood of the valiant 3 my 

Shield is like Tura's wall. K 14 


Shall Foldath alone meet the foe 0 replied 
| "the dark-browed Malthos ? Are not they nu- 
merous on our coaſt , like the waters of 2 


7 


* 
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*thouſand ſtreams? Are not theſe the chiefs 
who vanquished Swaran , when the ſons of 
Erin fled ? And shall Foldath meet their 
-braveſt hero? Foldath of the heart of pride! 


take the ſtrength of the people by thy ſide; 
and let Malthos come. My ſvord is red with 


flaughter, but who has heard my words (1)? 
Sons of green Erin . begun the mild Hi- 


dalla, let not Fingal hear your words: left 


the foe rejoice, and his arm be ſtrong in 


the land. —Ye are brave, O warriors , and 


like the tempeſts of the deſart ; they meet 
the rocks without fear , and overturn the 
woods in their courſe. —But let us move in 
our ſtrength , and ſlow as a gathered cloud, 


when the winds drive it from behind.— 


Then shall the mighty tremble , and the 
ſpear drop from the hand of the valiant. — 
We ſee the cloud of death, they will ſay; 


and their faces will turn pale. Fingal will 
- mourn in his age; and ſay that his fame 
is ceaſed. —Morven will behold his chiefs no 
more: the moſs of years shall grow ia 
Selma. ; e 


4 


| Cairbar heard their words, in ſilence, like 


— 


(1) That is , who has heard my vaunting ? He 


intended the expteſſion as a rebuke to the ſelf-praiſe 


d of Foldath. 


the cloud of a shower: it ſtands dark o 
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| | Cromla, till the lightning burſts its fide ; the 
Wii; valley gleams with red light; the ſpirits 
EEE of the ſtorm rejoice. —So ſtood the ſilent 
| 


| 

king of Temora ; at length his words are 
| heard, | he; GR 

{ 

; 


— OW 


Spread the feaſt on Lena : and let my. 
hundred bards attend. And thou, red-hair' d 
Olla, take the harp of the king. Go ro Oſ- 


EN car king of ſwords, and bid him to our feaſt. 
5 To- day we feaſt and hear the ſong ; to- 

| 'morrow break the ſpears. Tell him that I 
have raiſed the tomb of Cathol (1); and that 
my bards have ſung to his ghoſt, — Tell 
him that Cairbar has heard his fame at the 
ſtream of diſtant Carun (2). 


| Cathmor (3) is not here the generous 
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| | 1) Cathol the fon of Maronnan , or Moran , 
was murdered by Caitbar, for his attachment to 

the family of Cormac. He had attended Oſcar to 

| the war of Inis- tlona , where they contracted a 

| Fox: friendship for one another. Oſcar , immediate» - 

y after the death of Cathol, had ſent a for- 

| mal challenge to Cairbar , which he prudently de- 

| clined , bur conceived a ſecret hatred agaivſt Oſ- 

| car , and had beforehand contrived to kill him 

| at the jcaſt , to which he here invites him. 
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[) He alludes to the battle of Ofcar againſt 
Caros , king of Ships; who is ſuppoſed to be the 
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ſame with Catauſius the uſurper, 

| (3) cach- môr, great in battle. Cairbar takes ad- 
| . brother 
i 123 ; 
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muy fame shall riſe in blood. 
I be faces of the heroes brightened. They 
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brother of Cairbar; he is not here with his 
thouſands, and our arms are weak. Cathmor 


is a foe to ſtrife at the feaſt : his ſoul is bright 
as the ſun. But Cairbar shall fight with Oſ- 


car, Chiefs of the high Temora! His words 


for Cathol were many; and the wrath of 
Cairbar burns. He shall fall on Lena: and 


ſpread over Lena's heath. The feaſt of shells 
is prepared. The ſongs of the bards aroſe. 


We heard (1) the voice of joy on. the 
coaſt, and we thought that the mighty Cath- 
mor came, Cathmor the friend of ſtrangers ! 


vantage of his brother's abſence , to perperrate his 


ungenerous deſigns againſt Oſcar 3; for the noble 


ſpirir of Cathmor , had he been preſent , would - 


not have petmitted the laws of that hoſpitality , 
for which he was fo renowned himſelf, , ro be 


violated. The brothers form a contraſt : we do 


not dereſt rhe mean ſoul of Cairbar more than 
we admire the diſintereſted and generous mind of 
Cathmor. 


( 1 } Fingal's army heard the joy that was in 
Cairbar's camp. The character given of Carhmor 
is agreeable to the times. Some, through oſtenta- 
tion „ were hoſpitable; and others fell naturally 


into a cuſtom handed don from their anceſtors. 


Bur what marks firougly the character of Cathmor 
is his averſion to praiſe ; for he is repreſented to 


dwell in a wood to ayoid the * 
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the brother of red-haired Cairbar. But Dole 


ſouls were not the ſame : for the light of 


heaven was in the boſom of Cathmor. His 


towers roſe on the banks of Atha : ſeven 


paths led to his halls. Seven chiefs ſtood 
on thoſe paths, and called the ſtranger to 
the feaſt. But Cathmor dwelt in the wood 
to avoid the voice of praiſe. 


Olla came with his ſongs. Oſcar went to 
Cairbar's feaſt. Three hundred heroes at- 
| tended. the chief , and the clang of their 


. which is till a higher degree of 8 than that 
of Axylus in Homer: for the poet does not ſay, 
bur the good man might, at the head of his own 
rable, have heard with pleaſure the praiſe beſtowed on 
him by the people he entertained, 


 Ktonov dg imeqrs fon dyes A, 
Tevbpavidny , os tvausy £7uryuivy iy A'pioCy » 
A nö SG, qix@» d ny een 
Uarrac yap qiaitoxey , 0% im dix velwy. 
Hon. II. 6. 12. 


Next Teuthra's ſon diſtain'd the ſands with blood N 
Axylus, hoſpitable, rich and good. 
In fait Arisbe's walls, his native place, 
He beld his ſeat; a friend to human race. 
Faſt by the road, his ever open door 
| Gs the wealthy, and relicy'd the poot, 
Forks 
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arms is tetrible. The gray dogs bounded on 
the heath, and their howling is frequent. 
Fingal aw the departure of the hero: the ſoul 
of the king was ſad. He dreads the gloomy - 
Cairbar : but who of the race of 'Trenmor 
feared the foe? | 


My ſon lifted high the ſpear of Cormac: 


an hundred bards met him with ſongs, Cair- 


bar concealed with ſmiles the death that 


was dark in his ſoul. The feaſt is ſpread, 


the shells reſound ; joy brightens the face of 
the hoſt. But it was like the parting beam 
of the ſun, when he is to hide his red head 
in a ſtorm. „ 


Cairbar roſe in his arms darkneſ- gathers 


on his brow. The hundred harps ceaſed at 
once. The clang (1) of shields is heard. Far 
_ diſtant on the heath Olla raiſed his ſong of 


woe. My ſon knew the ſign of death; and 


riſing ſeized his ſpear. | 


(1) When a chief was determined to kill a man 
that was in his power already, it was uſual ro fig- 
nify , that bis death was intended, by the ſound 
of a shield ſtruck with the blunt end of a ſpear; 
at the ſame time chat a bard at a diſtance raiſed 
the death-ſong. A ceremony of another kind was 
long uſed in Scotland upon ſuch occaſions. Every 
body has heard that a bull's head was ſerved up 
to Lord Douglas in the caſtle of Edinburgh, as 
a certain ſignal of his approaching death. 
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Oſcar ! ſaid the dark- red Cairbar, I behold 


| the ſpear (1) of Erin's kings. The ſpear of 


Temora (2) glitters in thy hand, ſon of the 
woody Morven 1 k was the pride of an 
hundred Kings , the death of heroes of old. 
Yield it, ſon of Oſſian, yield it to car- 
borne Cairbar. | 


Shall I yield , Ofcar replied , the gift of 
Erin's injured king; the gift of fair-haired 
Cormac hen Oſcar ſcattered his foes? 1 
came to his halls of joy, when Swaran fled 
from Fingal. Gladneſs roſe in the face of 
South : he gave the ſpear of Temora. Nor 
did he give it to the feeble , O Cairbar, 
neither to the weak in ſoul. The darkneſs of 
thy face is not a ſtorm to me; nor are thine 


eyes the flames of death. Do I fear thy clang- 


ing shield? Does my ſoul tremble at Olla's 
ſong 2 No: Cairbar, frighten thou the feeble; 
Oſcar is like a rock. 


And wilt thou not yiel the ſpear , replied 
the riſing pride of Cairbar 2 Are thy words 


(1) Cormac , the ſon of Arth, had given the 


ſpear, which is here the foundation of the quat- 


rel, to Oſcar, when he came to congtatulate him, 


upon Swaran's being expelled from Ireland. 


fte) Ti'-mGr-ri* , the houſe of the great king , 


che name of the royal palace of the ſupreme kings 


of Ireland. | 


Am EPIC P OE M. 101 f 
mighty becauſe Fingal is near, the gray-hair- 
ed aer of Niasen He has fought with 
little men. But he muſt vanish before Cair- 
bar, like a thin pillar of miſt before the 
winds of Atha (1). ; ; 


Were he who fought with little men near 
the chief of Atha: Arha's chief would yield 
green Erin to avoid his rage. Speak not of 
the mighty , O Cairbar ! but turn thy ſword 
on me, Our ſtrength is equal : but Fingal is 
renowned ! the firſt of mortal men 


Their people ſaw the darkening, chiefs. 
Theircrowding ſteps are heard around. Their 
eyes roll in fire. A thouſand ſwords are half 
unsheathed. Red-haired Olla raiſed the ſong. 
of battle : the trembling joy of Oſcar's ſoul 
aroſe : the wonted joy of his foul when 
Fingal's horn was heard» ASE 


Dark as the ſwelling wave of ocean be- 
fore the riſing winds , when-it bends its head 
near the coaſt , came on the hoſt of Cairbar. 
Daughter of Toſcar (2) ! why chat tear? 


(5) Atha, A. river : the name of Cairbar's' 
ſear in Connaught. | 


(2) The poet means Malvina , the daughter of 

Toſcar, to whom he addrefled that part of the 
em , which related to the death of Ofcar 
ver. 5 
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He is not fallen yet. Many were the deaths of 


his arm before my hero fell !—Behold they 
fall before my ſon, like the groves in the de- 
fart, when an angry ghoſt rushes through 
night, and takes their green heads in his hand! 
Morlath falls: Maronnan dies: Conachar 
trembles in his blood. Cairbar shrinks be- 
fore Ofcar's fword ; and creeps in darkneſs 
behind his ſtone. He lifted the ſpear in ſe- 
cret, and pierced my Oſcar's fide. He falls 
forward on his shield: his knee ſuſtains the 
chief: but his ſpear is in his hand. See gloo- 
my Cairbar (1) falls. The ftcel pierced his 
forehead , and divided his red hair behind. 
He lay, like a shattered rock, which Crom- 


la shakes from its fide. But never more shall 


Oſcar riſe! he leans on his boſſy shield. His 
ſpear is in his terrible hand: Erin's ſons ſtood 


diſtant and dark. Their shouts aroſe, like 


the crowded noiſe of ſtreams, and Lena echo- 
ed around. 


| Fingal heard the ſound ; and took his fa- | 
ters ſpear, His ſteps are before us on the 


- (1) The Irish hiſtorians place the death of Cair- 
bar in the latrer end of the third century : they 
ſay , he was killed in battle againſt Oſcar rhe ſon 
of Oſſian, but deny thats he fell by his hand. As 
they have nothing to go upon bur the traditions of 
their bards , the ttanflator thinks that the account 
of Offian is as probable : at the worſt , it is but 
oppoſing one tradition to another. 3353 


/ 
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heath. He ſpoke the words of woe. I hear 
the noiſe of battle: and Oſcar is alone. Riſe, 
ye ſons of Morven, and join the hero's {word, 


Oſſian rushed along the heath. Fillan 
bounded over Lena. Fergus flew with feer 
of wind. Fingal ſtrode in his ſtrength, and 
the light of his shield is terrible, The ſons of 
Erin ſaw it far diſtant ; they trembled in their 
ſouls. They knew that the wrath of the king 
aroſe : and they foreſaw their death. We firſt 
arrived; we fought; and Erin's chiefs with- 
ſtood our rage. But when the king came , 
in the ſound of his courſe , what heart of 
ſteel could ſtand ! Erin fled over Lena. Death 
purſued their flight. : | 


Weſaw Oſcar leaning on his shield. We ſaw 
his blood around. Silence darkened on every 
hero's face. Each turned his back and wept. 
The king ſtrove to hide his tears. His gray 
beard whiſtled in the wind. He bends his 
head over his ſon : and his words are mixed 
with fighs, | | 


And art thou fallen , Oſcar, in the midſt 
of thy courſe ? the heart of the aged beats 
over thee ! He ſees thy coming battles. He 
beholds the battles which ought to come, 
but they are cut off from thy fame. When 
shall joy dwell at Selma? When shall the 
ſong of grief ceaſe on * My ſons 

3 | 
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fall by degrees: Fingal shall be che laſt of 
his race. The fame which I have received 
Shall paſs away : my age will be without 
friends. I shall fit like a grey cloud in my 
hall: nor shall I expect the return of a ſon, 
in the midſt of his Ganding arms. Weep, ye 


heroes of Moryen ! never more shall Oſcar 
riſe ! | | XN 5:40 


And they did weep, O Fingal ! dear was 
the hero to their ſouls, He went out to battle, 
and the foes vanished ; he returned, in peace, 
amidſt their joy. No father mourned his ſon 
Nain in youth; no brother his brother of 
love. They fell, without tears, for the chief 
of the people was low ! Bran (1) is howling 
at his feet: gloomy Luath is fad , for he 
Had often Il them to the chace; to the 
bounding roes of the deſart. 


When Oſcar beheld his friends around, his 
white breaſt roſe. with a ſigh. —The groans , 
he ſaid , of my aged heroes, the howling 
of my dogs, xj udden burſts of the ſong 
of grief have melted Oſcar's ſoul. My ſoul, 
that never melted before; it was like the ſteel 
of my ſword. — Oſſian, carry me to my 


(1) Bran was one of Fingal's dogs —He was ſo 
remarkable for his fleerneſs , that the poet, in a piece 
which is not juſt now in the tranſlacor's hands, 
kas given him the ſame properties with Virgil's 


* 
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hills! Raiſe the ſtones of my fame. Place the 


horn of the deer, and my {word within my 
narrow dwelling. — The torrent hereafter 
may wash away the earth of my tomb: the 
hunter may find the ſteel and fay, « This 
« has been Oſcar's ſword. v | 


And falleſt thou, ſon of my fame ! And 
Shall I never ſce thee , Oſcar ! When others 
hear of their ſons, I shall not hear of thee. 
The moſs is on the ſtones of his tomb, and the 
mournful wind is there. The battle shall be 
fought without r he shall not purſue the 
dark- brown hinds>When the warrior returns 
from battles, and dells of other lands, he 


will ſay, I have ſeen a tomb, by the roar- 


ing ſtream, where a warrior darkly dwells: 
he was ſlain by car-borne Oſcar, the firſt of 
mortal men.—l, perhaps, shall hear him, and 
a beam of joy will riſe in my ſoul. | 


The night would have defcended in ſor- 
row, and morning returned in the shadow of 
ief: our chiefs would have ſtood like cold 
ropping rocks on Lena, and have forgot 
the war, had not the king dif erſed his grief, 


and raiſed his mighty voice. The chiefs , as 
new-wakened from dreams, lift their heads 


around, £23 | 
How long shall we N on Lena; or 
Pour: our tears in Ullin ? 


e mighty wilt 
E 


* 
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not return. Oſcar shall not riſe in his ſtrength. 
The valiant muſt fall one day, and be no 
more known on his hills, Where are our 
fathers , O warriors ! the chiefs of the times 
of old > They have ſet like ſtars that have 
Shone , we only hear the ſound of theirpraiſe. 
But they were renowned in their day , and 
the terror of other times. Thus shall we paſs, 
O warriors, in the day of our fall. Then ler 
us be renowned when we may; and leave 
our fame behind us, like the laſt beams of 
the ſun , when be hides his red head in the 
welt. 


- Ullin „ my aged bard ! take the ship of 
the king. Carry Oſcar to Selma , and let 
the daughters of Morven weep. We shall fight _ 
in Erin for the race of fallen Cormac, The 
days of my years begin to fail: Ifeel the weak- 
neſs of my arm. My fathers bend from their 
clouds, to receive their gray-haired ſon. But , 
Trenmor ! before I go ence, one beam of 
my fame shall rife : ſo shall my days end, as 
my + n, in fame: my life shall be 
one ſtream of light to other times. 

Ullin raiſd his white fails : the wind of 
the ſouth came forth. He bounded on the 
waves towards Selma's walls. — I remained 
In my grief, but my words were not heard. 
be feaſt is ſpread on Lena: an hundred 
Heroes reared the tomb of Cairbar : but no 
ſong is raiſed over the chief; for bis ſoul” 
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had been dark and bloody. We remembered 


the fall of Cormac l and 2 could ve — in 
Caitbar's A | 


The night came rollin down. The lioke 
of an hundred oaks aroſe, Fingal fat beneath 
a tree. The chief of Etha ſat near the king „ 
the gray-hair d ſtrength of Uſnoth. 


Old Althan (1) ſtood in the midſt, 4 
told the tale of fallen Cormac. Althan the 
ſon of Conachar , the friend of car-borne 
Cuchullin : he dwelt with Cormac in windy 
Temora, when Semo's ſon fought with ge- 
nerous Torlath. — 'The tale of Althan was 
mournful , and the tear was in his ee. ; 


([.) The ſerting fun was yellow on Do⸗ 
ra (3). Gray evening began to deſcend. Te- 
mora's woods shook with the blaſt of the 


e e A n at N 2. 


(1) Althan, the fon of Conachar , was the chief 
bard of Arth king of Iteland. After the death of 
Arth, Althan attended his ſon Cormac , and was 
preſent at his death. He had made his eſcape 
from Cairbar , by. the means of Cathmor , and 
coming to Fingal, related, as here, on Gentle of 
his maſter Cormac, + 


(1) Althan ſpeaks, 


(zj) Doira , che wo fide 
bore a hill in the . 


a Mountain; z it 16 
of Temora. 25 
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thered in the weſt, and a red ſtar looked 
from behind its edge. ſtood in the wood 
alone, and ſaw a ghoſt on the darkening air. 
His ftride e ar from hill to hill : his 
Shield was dim on his fide. It was the ſon of 
Semo : I knew the ſadneſs of his face. But 
he paſſed away in his blaſt 3 and all was 
dark around. My ſoul was fad. I went to 
the hall of shells. A thouſand lights aroſe ; 
the hundred bards had ſtrung the harp. Cor- 
mac ſtood in the midſt , like the morning 
ſtar (1), when it rejoices on the eaſtern 
Hill, and its young beams are bathed in show- 
ers. — The ſword of Artho (2a) was in the 
hand of the king ; and he looked with joy 
on its polished ſtuds : thrice he attempted to 
draw it, and thrice he failed: his yellow 
locks are ſpread on his shoulders : bis cheeks 


(1) Qualis, ubi oceani perfuſus Lucifer unda , 
2 Quem Venus ante alios aſirorum diligit ignes , 
Extulit os ſacrum calo , tenebraſque reſolvit. 

| 2 IR ERS Vins. 


Bos from the ſeas exerts his radiant head, 

| ©, The ſtar, by whom the lights of heay'n are led: 
Shakes from his roſy locks the pearly dews; 
Diſpels the darkneſs, and the day renews. 
: DRYDEN. 


(i) Arth,, or Archo, the father of Cormac ki 
of Itcland, | 5 K 


— 
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of youth are red. I mourned over the beam 
of youth, for he was ſoon to ſet. 


Althan! he ſaid, with a ſmile , haſt thou 
beheld my father? Heavy is the ſword of 
the king, ſurely his arm was ſtrong. O that 
Ivere like him in battle, When the rage of 
- his wrath aroſe ! then would I have met, 
like Cachullin , the car-borne ſon of Cante- 
la! But years may come on, O Althan! 
and my arm be i thou heard of 
Semo's ſon, the chief of high Temora? He 
might have returned with his fame; for he 
Sings to return to-night. My bards wait 
im with their ſongs , and my feaſt is 
ſpread, — WE” | 
I heard the king in filence. My tears be- 
gan to flow. I hid them with my gray locks ;. 
but he perceived my grief. | 
Son of Conachar ! he faid, is the king 
of Tura low? Why burſts thy ſigh in ſecret? 
And why deſcends the tear > Comes the: 
car-borne Torlath ? Or the ſound of the red- 
haired Cairbar ?—They come !—forl ſee thy 
grief; and Tura's king is low — Shall I nor 
rush to battle?—But I cannot lift the arms 
of my fathers O had mine arm the ſtrength 
of Cuchullin , ſoon would Cairbar fly; the 
fame of my fathers would be renewed, and 
the actions of other times! | 


He took his bow of yew. Tears flow from 
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his ſparkling eyes. —Grief ſaddens around: 
the bards bend forward from their oy 
The blaſt rouches their ſtrings , and 
ſound of woe aſcends, 


A voice is heard at a diſtance , as of one 
in grief; it was Carril of other times, who 
came from the dark Slimora (1).— He told 
ol the death of Cuchullin , and of his mighty 
deeds. The people were ſcattered around 
his tomb: their arms lay on the ground, They 
had forgot the battle, for the ſound of his 
shield had ceaſed, | 


But who, ſaid the ſoft-yoiced Carril, come 
like the bounding roes ? their ſtature is like 
the young trees of the 3 „growing in 
a shower: Soft and ruddy are their cheeks: 
but fearleſs ſouls look ro from their eyes. 
Who but the fons of Uſnoth , the car- 
borne chiefs of Etha? The people riſe: on 
every fide , like the ſtrength of an balf- 
extinguiſhed fire, when the winds come ſud- 
denly from the deſart, on their ruſtling wings. 
— The ſound of Caithbat's shield was heard. 
The heroes ſaw Cuchullin (2), in the form 


(1) Slimota, a hill in Connaught near which 
Cuchullin was killed. 


(2) That is, they ſaw a manifeſt likeneſs be- 
tween the perſon of Nathos and Cuchullin, 
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of lovely Nathos. So rolled his ſparkling eyes, 
and ſuch were his ſteps on his hk ES 
are fought at Lego: the ſword: of Nathos 

revails. Soon shalt thou behold him in thy 
alls, king of woody Temora - 


And ſoon may I behold him, O Carril !, 
replied the returning joy of Cormac. But 
my ſoul is {ad for Cuchullin : his voice was 
Pleaſant in mine ear. Often have we moved 
on Dora, at the chace of the dark- brown 
hinds : his bow was unerring on the moun- 
tains, —He ſpoke of mighty men. He told 
of the deeds of my fathers ; and I felt the 
joy of my breaſt. But fit thou, at the feaſt, 
O Carril ; I have often heard thy voice. Sing. 
in the praiſe of Cuchullin; and of that mighty 
ſtranger.. | | — STISS 


Day roſe on Temora, with all the beams 
of the eaſt. Trathin came to the hall, the 
ſon of old Gellama (1).—lI behold , he faid , 
a dark cloud in the defart , king of Innis- 
fail! a cloud it ſeemed at firſt , but now a 
crowd of men. One ſtrides before them in 
his ſtrength ; and his red bair flies in the; 
wind. His shield glitters to the beam of the 
caſt, His ſpear is in his hand. Sk 


Call him to the feaſt of Temora ; replied 
(1) Geal-lamba , whice-handed. - © 
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the king. of Erin, My ball is the houſe of 
ſtrangers , ſon of the generous Gellama !— 
Perhaps it is the chief of Etha, coming in the 

| ſound of his renown.— Hail, mighty ſtran- 
rer , art thou of the friends of Cormac ?z— 
Bar Carril, he is dark, and unlovely; and 
he draws his ſword. Is that the ſon of Uſnoth, 
bard of the times of old? 


It is not the ſon of Uſnoth, faid Carril, 
but the chief of Atha.— Why comeſt thou 
in thy arms to Temora, Cairbar of the gloo- 
my brow ? Let not thy ſword rife againſt” 
Cormac ! Whither' doſt thou turn thy ſpeed? 


| - He paſſed on in his darkneſs, and ſeized 
the hand of the king. Cormac forefaw his 
death , and the rage of his eyes aroſe. — 
Retire , thou gloomy chief of Atha : Nathos 
comes with battle. — Thou art bold in Cor- 
maCc's hall, for his arm is weak. The ſword 
entered Cormac's fide : he fell in the halls of 
his fathers, His fair hair is'in the duſt. His 
blood is ſmoaking round, | 


And art thou fallen in thy halls , I ſaid 65 — 

O ſon of noble Artho ? The shield of Cu- 
chullin was not near. Nor the ſpear of thy 
father. Mournful are the mountains of Erir , 
for the chief of the people is low !—Bleſt be 


[ (+) Althan ſpeaks. 
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thy ſoul, O Cormac ! thou art ſnatched from 
the midſt of thy. courſe, Fs 


My words came to the ears of Cairbar, 
and he cloſed us (1) in the midſt of darkneſs, 
He feared to ſtretch his ſword to the bards (1): 
though his. ſoul was dark. Three days we 


pined alone: on the fourth, the noble Cath- 
mor came.—He heard our voice from the 


cave; he turned the eye of bis wrath on 
Cairbar. 5 


Chief of Atha ! he ſaid, how long wile thou 
pain my ſoul 2 Thy heart is like the rock of 
the deſart; and thy thoughts are dark. But 


thou art the brother of Cathmor, and he will 
fight thy battles. —But Cathmor's ſoul is not 


like thine, thou feeble hand of war ! The 
light of my boſom is ſtained with thy deeds: 
the bards will not ſing of my renown, They 
may ſay ,« Cathmor was brave, but he fought 
_ « for gloomy Cairbar. » They will paſs over 
my tomb in ſilence, and my fame shall not 


be heard. —Cairbar ! looſe the bards : they 
25 the ſons of other times. Their voice shall 


e heard in other ages, when the kings of 
Temora have failed. ' 


(1) That is, himſelf and Cartil , as it after- 


wards appears, | 

(2) The perſons of the bards were ſo ſacred , 
that eden he, who had juſt murdered his ſove- 
reign , fegred to kill them. vs 
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We came forth at the words of the chief. 
We ſaw him in his ſtrength. He vas like by 
youth, O Fingal, when thou firſt didſt li 
the ſpear. — His face was like the ſunny 
field when it is bright: no darkneſs moved 
over his brow. But he came with his thouſands 
to Ullin , to aid the red-haired Cairbar : and 
now he comes to revenge his death , O 
king of woody Morven.— 

And let him come , replied the king ; 1 
love a foe like Cathmor. His ſoul is great: 
bis arm is ſtrong , and his batiles are full of 
fame.—Bur the little ſoul is like a vapour 
that hovers round the marsby lake: it never 
riſes on the green hill, leſt the winds meet 
it there: its dwelling is in the cave, and 


it ſends forth the dart of death. 


Uſnoth! thou haſt heard the fame of Echa's 
car-borne chiefs.— Our young heroes, O 
warrior, are like the renown of our fathers. 
— They fight in youth, and they fall: their 
names are in the ſong.—But we are old, 
O Uſnoth, let us not fall like aged oaks ; 
which the blaſt overturns in ſecret. The hun- 
ter came , paſt and ſaw them lying gray 
acroſs a ſtream. How have theſe fallen? he 
ſaid , and whiſtling paſſed along. | 


__ Raiſe the ſong of joy, ye bards of Mor- 
yen, that our ſouls may forget the paſt, — 


An EPTC POEFER rig: * 
The red ftars look on us from the clouds, 
and filently deſcend. Soon shall the gray beam 
gf the morning riſe , and shew us the foes 
of Cormac.—Fillan ! rake the ſpeax of the 
king; go to Mora's dark-brown fide. Let thine 
eyes travel over the heath, like flames of 
fire. Obſerve the foes of Fingal, and the 
courſe of generous Cathmor. I heard a di- 
ſtant ſound, like the falling of rocks in the 
deſart. But ſtrike thou thy shield, at times, 
that they may not come through night, and 
the fame of Morven ceaſe.—I begin to be 
alone, my ſon, and I dread the fall of my 
renown. : 


The voice of the bards aroſe. The king 
Teaned on the shield of Trenmor.—Sleep de- 
ſcended on his eyes, and his future battles 
roſe in his dreams. The hoſt are ſleeping 
around. Dark-haired Fillan obſerved the foe. 
His ſteps are on a diſtant hill: we hear, 
at times, his clanging shield. 


One of the Fragments of ancient Poetry lately 
published, gives a different account of the death 
of Oſcar , the ſon of Oſſian. The ttanſlator „ 
though he well knew the more ptobable ttadition 
concerning that hero , was unwilling to reject a 
poem, which, if not really of Oſſian's compoſi- 
tion, has much of his manner, and conciſe turn 
of expreſſion. A more corre& copy of that fragment, 
which has ſince come to the tranſlator's hands, 
has enabled him to correct the miſtake , into which 
a ſimilarity of names had led thoſe who handed 
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down the poem by tradition. — The heroes of 
the piece are Oſcar the ſon of Caruth , and Der- 
mid the ſon of Diaran. Oſſian, or perhaps his 
imitator, opens the m with a lamentation for 
Oſcar , and afterwards , by an eaſy tranſition, 
relates the ſtory of Oſcar the ſon of Caruth, who 
ſeems ro have bore the ſame character, as well as 
name, with Oſcar the fon of Oſſian. Though the 
tranſlator thinks he has good reaſon: to rejet the 
fragment as the compoſition of Oſſian ; yet as ir 
is, after all, ſtill ſomewhar doubrful whether it is 
or not, he has here ſubjoined it. EY 


W HY openeft thou aftesh the ſpring of my 
grief, O ſon of Alpin, inquiring how Oſcar fell? 
My eyes are blind with teats; but memory beams 
on my heart. How can I relate the mournful death 
of the head of the people! Chief of the wartiors ,. 
Oſcar, my ſon , shall I ſce thee. no more } 5 


He fell as the moon in a ſtotm; as the ſun 
from the midſt of his courſe , when clouds riſe 
from the waſte of the waves, when the blackneſs of 
the ſtorm inwraps the rocks. of Ardannider, 1 „like 
an ancient oak on Morven, I moulder alone in 
my place. The blaſt hath lopped my branches away z 
and 1 tremble at the wings of the north. Chief 
of the warriors , Oſcar , my ſon ! Shall I fee thee 
no more ! 


But, ſon of Alpin, the hero fal not barmleſs 
as: the graſs of the field; the blood of the mighty 
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was on his ſword , and he travelled with death 
chrough the ranks of their pride. Bur Ofcar , thou 
ſon of Caruth , thou haſt fallen low! No enemy 


fell by thy hand. Thy ſpear was ſtained with the 
blood of thy friend. 


Dermid and Oſcar were one: They reaped the 
battle together. Their friendship was ſtrong as their 
ſteel z and death walked between them to the field. 
They came on the foe like two rocks falling from 
the brows of Ardyen. Their ſwords were ſtained wich 
the blood of the valiant : warriors fainted at their 
names. Who was equal to Oſcar , bur Dermid » 
and who to Dermid , bur Oſcar Þ | 


They killed 1 Das in the feld ; Dargo 
who never fled in war. His daughter was fair as 
the morn 3 mild as the beam of night. Her eyes; 
like two ſtars in a shower: her breath , the gale 
of ſpring : her breaſts , as the new-fallen ſnow 
floating on the moving heath, The warriors ſaw 
her, and loved; their ſouls were fixed on the 


maid, Each loved her as his fame; each muſt poſſeſs 


her or die. But her ſoul was fixed on Oſcar 3 the 


fon of Caruth was the youth ef her love. She 


forgot the blood of her father ; and loved 15 
hand that flew him. | 


Son of Caruth , ſaid Dermid , I love; O Of- 
car, 1 love this maid, But her ſoul cleaveth unte 
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thee ; and nothing can heal Dermid. Here , pierce 
this boſom , Oſcar z relieve me , my friend, * 
thy ſword. 


My . ſon of Diaran, shall never be ſtained 


with the blood of Dermid. 


. 5 0 Oſcar , 
ſon of Caruth ? Let not my life paſs away un- 
known. Let none but Oſcar ſlay me. Send me with 
bonour to the grave, and let my death be renowned. 


Dermid , make uſe of thy ſword ; ſon of Dia- 
tan, wield thy ſteel. Would that I fell with thee ! 


chat my death came from the hand of Dermid* 


1 — oa 


bs the ſtreams of Branno. Blood tinged the run» 


ning water, and curdled round the moſſy ſtones. 
The ſtately Dermid fell; he fell, and ſmiled in 


death. 


And falleſt thou, ſon of Diaran, falleſt chou 
by Oſcar's hand ! Dermid who never yielded in 
war, thus do I ſee thee fall! He went, and 
returned to the maid of his love; he returned , 
but she perceived his grief. 


Why that gloem , ſon of Caruth ? what _— 
thy mighty ſoul 2 


Was 5 
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2 Though once renowned for the bow, O maid , 
i I have loſt my fame. Fixed on a tree by the 
-.- brook of the hill, is the shield of the valiant Gor- 
mur, whom I ſlew in battle. I have waſted the day 
in vain, nor could my arrow pierce it. 


Let me try, ſon of Caruth , the skill of Dargo's 
daughter. My hands were taught the bow : my fa- 
ther delighted in my skill. 


She went. He ſtood behind the chield. Her ar- 
row flew, and pierced his breaſt, 


Bleſſed be that hand of ſnow ; and bleſſed that 


bow of yew! Who bur the daughter of Dargo was 


worthy to ſlay the ſon of Caruth ? Lay me in the 
earth, my fair one; lay me by the ſide of Dermid, 


Oſcar ! the maid replied , I have the ſoul of the 
mighty Dargo. Well pleaſed I can meet death. My 
ſorrow I can end. — She pierced her white boſom 
with the ſteel. She fell; be trembled ; and died. 


By the brook of the hill their graves are laid 
a birch's unequal shade covers their tomb. Often 
on their green earthen tombs the branchy ſons of 
the mountain feed, when mid-day is all in flames, 
and ſilence oyer all the hills, 
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H AST (z) thou left thy blue courſe in- 
heaven, golden-haired ſon of the sky! The 


U 


(i) Fingal , returning from an expedition which 
he had made into the Roman province , reſolved 
to viſit Cathulla king of Inis tore, and brother to 
Comala, whoſe ſtory is related, at large, in the 
dramatic poem, published in this collection. Upon 
his coming in fight: of Carric-thura , the palace of 
Cathulla , he obſerved a flame on its top, which 
in thoſe days, was a ſignal of diſtreſs. The wind 
drove him into a bay, at ſome diſtance from Car- 
ric-thura , and he was obliged to paſs the night 
on the shore. Next day he attacked, the army of 
Frothal king of Sora who had beſieged Carhulla 
in his palace of Carric-thura , and took Frothal 
himſelf priſoner, after he had engaged him in 4 
ſingle combat. The deliverance of Carric-rhura is 
the ſubje& of the poem, but ſeyeral other 1 
are interwoven with ir. It appears from tradition, 
that this poem was addteſſed to a Culdee, or 
one of the firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries, and that 
the ſtory of the Spirit of Loda , ſuppoſed to be 
the ancient Odin of Scandinavia, was introduced 
by Offian in oppoſition to the Culdee's doctrine. 
Be this as ir will, it lets us into Offian's notions 
of a ſuperior being; and $shews that he was not 
addicted to the ſuperſtition wich prevailed all the 
world over, before the introduction of Chriſti» 
anity. ICE | e 


(2) The ſong of Ullin 5 with ae 4 TY 
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weſt has opened its gates; the bed of ry res 
ſe is there. The waves come to behold thy 
auty : they lift their trembling heads: vr 
ſee thee lovely in thy ſleep; but they shrin 
away with fear. Reſt , in thy shadowy cave, 
O ſun! and let thy return be in joy. But 
let a thouſand lights ariſe to the (and of 
the harps of Selma: let the beam ſpread in 
the hall, the king of $hells is returned! The 
ſtrife of Crona (1) is paſt , like ſounds that 
are no more : raiſe the ſong, O bards, the 
king is returned with his fame | 8 


Such was the ſong of Ullin; when Fin- 
gal returned from battle: when he returned 
In the fair blushing of youth; with all his 
heavy locks. His blue arms were on the 
hero ; like a gray cloud on the ſun, when 
he moves in his robes of miſt , and shews 
but half his beams. His heroes follow the 
king: the feaſt of shells is ſpread, Fingal 
turns to his bards , and bids the ſong to riſe, 


opens, is in a lyric meaſure. It was uſual. with 
Fingal , when be returned from his expeditions, 
to ſend his bards finging before him. This ſpecies 
of triumph is called, by Offian , the ſong of vie- 
tory. a 71 5 6 


(i) Oſſian bas celebrated the ftrife of Crona, in 
a particular poem. This poem is connected with it, 
but it was impoſſible for the tranſlator to procute 
that part which relates to Crona , with any degree 
of purity, © 58 | n 
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the showery bow , when it shews its lovely 
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8 Voices of echoing Cona ! he ſaid, O bards 


of other times ! Le, on whoſe ſouls the blue 
hoſts of our fathers riſe ! ſtrike the harp in 


my hall; and let Fingal hear the ſong: Plea- 

ant is the joy of grief lit is .like the shower 

of ſpring „ when it ſoſtens the branch 
of the © 


„and the young leaf lifts its green 
head. Sing on, O bards, to-morrow we lift 
the fail. My blue courſe is through the 
ocean, to Carric-thura's walls; the moſſy walls 
of Sarno, where Comala'dwelt. There the 


noble. Cathulla ſpreads the feaſt of shells, 


The boars of his woods are many, and the 


| found of the chace sball ariſe. 


Cronnan (1), fan of Ga 1 aid Ullin ; 


Minona, graceful at the ! raiſe the 


ſong of Shilric, to pleaſe the king of Mor- 
ven. Let Vihycla come in her beauty, like 


head on the lake, and the ſetting ſun is 


bright. And she comes, O Fingal! her voice 


Is oft, but ſad, © 


| (1) One should think that the parts of Shilrie 
and Vinvela were repreſenred by Cronnan and Mi- 
nona , whoſe very names denore that they were 
ſingers , who performed in public. Cronnan ſigni 

a mournful ſound ; Minona , or Min-'6nn ,- ſoft 
eir. All the dramatic poems of Offian appear to 
have been ptelented before Fingal , upon ſolemn 
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VI | | 
L 
Hy: ee * a ide of ite kill, He purſes 
the g deet. His gray! dogs are panting 
around bim ; his bow - ſtrin Round in the 
wind. Doſt thou reſt: by t the fount of the 
rock, or by the noiſe of the mountain- 
ſtream 7 The rusbes are nodding with the 
wind, the miſt is flying over che hill. I 
will approach my love unperceived, and ſee 
him ppr the rock, Lovely I faw thee firſt 
by the aged oak of Branno (1), thou wert 


| N from the chace; the Raten 
e 1 6 N 
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| bat voice is that TEIN that voice 
2 Tix the ſummer- wind. — I ſit not by the 


nodding & rushes,, I hear not the fount of the 
rock. Afar, Vinvela (2), afar l 8⁰ to the 


e Bran ot Branno „ Genifies 3 ; 

for me rivet known by thar "name in 
* Noe of Oſſian. There are ſeveral ſmall rivers 
in the north of Scotland till retaining the name 


of Bran; in Ne one which 125 into the N 
at nr 11 


2 


1 BI tet, een en voice, 


Bh in "a Galic 3 bas the ſame ſound with 
the „ in English. 
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wars of Fingal. My dogs attend me no more. 


No more I tread the hill. No more from on 
high I ſee thee, fait- moving by the ſtream 

the plain ; bri ht us the bew of besten; 
as the moon on 


web x * * L 4. 51 mY 


The Gi: art gone, 0 Stile 1 d 1 f 


am alone on the hill. The deer are ſeen on 
the brow; void of fear they graze along, 
No more they: dread the Wind; no more the 
ruſtling trees The hunter is far removed; 
he is in the field of graves. Strangers ! ſons 
ay pete ; L 5 oy rpg _ 15 


3 . 


"Fat 1 muſt in the field, lt high! my 
ave , Vinvela, Gray ſtones and: heaped-up 


"2 + % 


earth';  shalf afar me to future times. When 


the hunter shall Er by the mound: and pro- 


duce his food at noon, « Some warrior reſts 


& here, v he will fay and my fame shall live 


in his praiſe. Remember me, Vinyela „ when 
low on earth 1. le! e eee 


2 8 5 vi nt 


ves Ervin remember thee Indeed my 
Shilrie will fall, What shall 1 do, m love! 
hen thou art gone for ever? Through dels | 
IVE: 7 


e weſtern wave. ea oy 


— 
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leaned on ber lie ray moſſy-ſtene3 he thought 
Viayela, lee. g 


made berween good and bad ſpirits „ was, that 


n lonely unftequented places, but the latter "els 
dom but by ah, 7 | 
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hills 1 will go at noon ; 1 will go th 


the ſilent beath. There I will ſee the gar 


of thy; reſt, returning from the chace. Indeed, 
8 will fall; but L will. ern 


ren T3925. e CO UC C5Ha 21 


And I remember the chief, ſaid the king 


of woody Morven; he conſumed the battle 


in his tage. But 3 my eyes behold him 


not. I met bim, one day, on the hill; his 
cheek was pale; 3 this. brow was dark. The 
ſigh was frequent in his breaſt : his ſteps 
were towards the deſart. But now he is not 
— che crowd of my chiefs, when the ſounds 


| Shields ariſe. Dwells he in the narrow: 
maker 


(1) , the chief of high 3 (2)? 


Cronnan ! (la Ullin K A times , raiſe 


the-ſong of Shilric; when he returned to 


bis hills , and Vinvela was no more. He 
och ker A (3) 


eh The bene. | 57 N 5 1 2 © q * 
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(3) The diſtindion , which the ancient Scots 


the former appeared, ſometimes in the day - time 
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the ſun-beam fled from the field, and she 
Was ſeen no more. Hear the ſong of 820 
ric: it is loft, but N 0 


I fit by the moſſy fountain; on the top 
of the bill of winds. One tree ;isruftlin above 


; me. Dark waves roll over the heath. The 


lake is troubled below. The: deer deſcend 
from the hill. No hunter at a diftance is 
ſeen ; no nag cow-herd is nigh. It is 
mid day: but all is ſilent. Sad are my Googhe 
alone. Didi thou but appear, O my love, 
2 Wanderer on the heath thy hair floating 
on the wind behind thee ; thy boſom heay- 
ing on the fight; thine eyes full of tears for 
thy friends; whom the miſt of the hill had 
concealed! Thee I would comfort, my "Yo 
and bring thee. to BY father's houle. : 


| Bur. is it she thar there a ppears , like D 
beam: of light on the heath? bright as the 
moon in autumn, as the ſun in a ſummer- 
ſtorm, comeſt thou , lovely maid, over rocks, 
over mountains to me? — She ſpeaks : bur 


how weak her voice! like the breeze 1 in the 
reeds of the pool. jr ha 


- Rerurneſt thou ſafe from the n war : Where 
are thy friends, my love? I heard of thy deatly 
on the hill; 1 heard and mourned be, 7 


Fx 
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Tes, my fair, I return; but I alone of 
ke! Thon'shalt fee chem no more: their 
graves I raiſed on the plain. But why art thou 


on the deſert hill + aid on the heath, 
alone: 


| ' g 
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Alone T am, O Shilric! Bons in the win- 
Ur hong With grief for thee I Rn Shil- 
8 rie, 1 am pale in che tomb. 


She fleets , she Calls away ; as gray miſt 
before the wind! — and, wilt thou nor ſtay, 
my love? Stay, and behold my rears ! fair thou 


appeareſt, invela? fair thou waſt , Flick 
alive ! : « . 1 ; 4 


By the moſſy fountain T will fit; on ik 
25 of the hill 5 winds. When mid-day i is 
ſilent around, converſe, O my love , with 
me! come on the wings 'of the 1 on the 
Plaſt of the mountain, come! Let me hear 


2 voice, as thou palſeſt; when mid-day i is 
. Hear around, 


"Such was is Gang of Cn. 0 on 1 
1 of Selma s joy. But morning roſe in the 
eaſt; the blue waters rolled in light. Fingal 


" Ids his fails ro riſe, and the winds come 
- ruſtling. from their hills. Inis-tore role to 


ght, and Carric-thurz's moſly towers. Bur 
the fign of diſtreſs was on their top: the 


green flame edged with ſmoke, The king of 


we. * 
- - 
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his ſpear, His darkened brow, bends forw are 


to the coaſt : . the lagging 
winds, His hair isdifordered on 55 W The 
| fence of che king is terrible: 1 — 


. Nighe came down on che SY 'E Rows 7 — 
ect chip. A rock bends along the 
coaſt with all its pou =! wood, On the top 
zs the circle.(1) of Loda, and the moſſy ſtone 
of power. A narrow. plain ſpreads beneath; 
covered with graſs and aged trees, which the 
Jie night winds ,in their, wrath, had t 5 
{gap the shaggy rock. The. blue courſe 
ſtream 1 r _ the 7 5 aſks of * 
N the thiſtle's beard,” U 


The flame of three oaks Ale ths feat | 
is ſpread around: but the ſoul of ' the 
king is fad , for Carric- thura's battling 
ckiek The wan; cold noon roſe"; In the 
eaſt. Sleep deſcended vn the Yourks : : their 
blue helmers'glitter to the beam; the fading 
fire decays. But ſleep did not reſt on the king? 
he roſe in the midſt of his arms, and flow! 
aſcended the hill to behold oy fame of S 


no's tower. 
The Hache was dim id diſtany e 


(i) The circle of Loda is fappoled ro be 4 aher 
* worship among the Scandinavians , as the ſpirit 
of Loda is ern the ſame with oxgpen 
Odin. VN 5 11 


2 
- 


2 14 


. 


the mountain, and bore, on its wings, the 
terrors (1) {and he Shook his d 


% CARRICaTHURA: 
hid ber red face in the eaſt. A blaſt came from 


ſpirit of Loda: He came to bis place in bis 


His eyes appear like flames in his face 3 
and his woice is like diſtant thunder. Fingal 
advanced with the ſpear of his . . and 


raiſed his voice on WINGS. 


1 


Son of night. retire : Gall thy -witids lad 
Ay! Why doſt A eme bb my preſence, 


With thy Shadowy arms ? Do IL fear ch gloo- 
my form , diſmal ſpirit of Loda ? Wes 


eak is 
thy shield of clouds” : feeble is that meteor, 
thy ſword; The blaſt rolls them together; 

— thou thyſelf doſt vanish. Fly from my 


ee of mant l aten wieds Jud. 


on "=. 190 „ Q * 


2 * 0 b me dr — my | le- 

pljcd the hollow voice The pe 0 ene be- 
re me. 1 turn the battle in = geld of "mo 

valiant. I, look on the nations, and the 


nish: my noſtrils pour the blaſt of. - 


| come (x) abroad on the. wands + the tem- 


t He * deferibed , in a ſimile in de 1 5 
g the death ur Cuchullin. 


1 is a great reſemblance betueen the 
— of chis mock divinity , and thoſe of the 
tue God „ as they are deſcribed in. _— 


* 


5 18 4 


ſpear.— 75 


0 A POEM f 
peſts can beds iy are: Beuys 


calm , above the . the 3 ee 
{nora nfs axe CHE IS aa 


Doell chen in 4 . geld, bd Fin | 
, and let Comhal's ſon be forgor. Do my 
eps\ aſcend , from my hills, into thy peace - 
ful plains : Bo I meet thee , with à ſpear, 
on thy cloud, ſpirit of diſmal Loda ! \W 
then doſt chou own on Fingal ? or shake 
thine airy {pear ! But thou frow neſt in vain: 
I never fled from mighty men. And Shall the 
ſons of the- wind frighten the ki of Mor- 
ven ? No : he knows the w of their 


arms. 


Fiy to Fr land * the e rocuiink | 
| Se wind and fly. The blaſts are in the hok 
low, of my hand : the courſe of the ſtorm 
is mine. The king of Sora is my ſon; he 
bends; at the ſtone of my power. His battle 
is around Carric-thura; and he Will prevail. 
Fly to thy land, ſon of Combal, or berg 
my: flaming wrath. | 


He lified high his chadowy ſpear 3 and 
bent forward bigh bs cinder? 2 

adyancing ; drew his ſword; the blade of dark 
brown Luns (1). The gleaming path of the 


fo) Tha Sianens: Genel of Fingal » made by L Lan, | 
or Luno , Imith of Lochin. ; 


434 CARRIC: THURA: 


| eel winds chrough che 
N form fell shapeleſs into air io tKe: | 
of ſmoke „ which the ſtaff of the boy diſ- 
turbs, as it _ n the half-extinguished 
' furnace.” pips 61 et AIG . 
5 Orbe 
— The pit of Leds thricked, as, rolled 
en himſelf, he roſe on the wind. Iniſtore 
shook at the ſound. The Waves heard it on 
the deep : they ſtopped, in their courſe ; 
with ae companions of Fingal ſtart- 
ed, at once; and took — ſpeats. 
Tbey miſſed the king: pag roſe witk rage; 
i Ver arms clean. men eiiie n: 


The moon came forth in As eaſt, The 
king returned in the gleam of his arms. The 
joy of his youths was great ; their ſouls ſet- 
tled; as a fea from a ſtorni. Ullin raiſed the 
ſong of gladneſs. The hills of Iniſtore re- 
joiced. The flame of the _ wg e 
N tales of heroes are told. 87 6 
Bs 0 . 4 

But Frothal , Sora's barding EM dis in 
ſadneſs beneath a tree. The hoſt ſpreads 
arxound Carric-thura. He looks towards the 

walls with rage. He longs s for the blood of 
Cathulla, who, once, overcame the king 
- an var. —Wben Annir reigned (x) iu Sora, 


Ko 


..) Annir was aud "he tber er Erragon ,. who 
. brother Frothak 


5 1-8 © OHM 5. 4 2 nat 
the father of car-borne Frothal, a blaſt roſe 
on the ſea, and carried Frothal to Iniſtore. 
Three days he feaſted in Sarno's halls, and 
ſaw: the. flow rolling eyes of Comala. He 
loved her, in the rage of youth, and rushed 
to ſeize the white- armed urs Cathulla met 
the chief. The gloomy” battle roſe. Frothal 
is bound in the hall: three days he pined 
alone. On the fourth, Sarno ſent him to his 
Ship, and he returned to his land. Bur wrath | 
darkened in his ſoul againſt the noble Ca- 
khulla. When Annir's dene t of fame aroſe; 
Frothal came in his ſtrength. The battle burn- 


ed round Carric-thura- , rh e moſly 
wn. 


Morning Pe on Iniſtore. Frome ſtruck 

his dark- brown shield. His chiefs ſtarted at 4 
the ſound ; they ſtood ,. but their eyes were 1 
turned to the ſea, They faw Fingal coming 3 


in his ſtreugth; b rſt BE no ble a 
ſpoke, 


f 
Jt. « 
a { 


a Who comes like the ſta of the es 
With all his herd behind him? Frothal , it is 
a foe ; I ſee his forward hea, Perhaps it 


The 3 of Erragon is the "ubje& K . bacle 
4 Lora , a 1 K in this collection. Frag, 


. 0) That is , 990 the Anh of Ante; To erec 
the ſtone of one's fame , was , -in other yy , 


to {ay tha the perſon. was dead, 


% C ARRI CCT HU RAA“. 
is the king of Morven, Fingal the firſt of 


men. His actions are well known on Gor- 
mal ; the blood of his foes is in Starno's 
halls, Shall I ask the peace (t) of kings? 
He is like the thunder of heaven. © 


Son of the feeble hand, ſaid Frothal,shall my 
days begin in darkneſs ? Shall I yield before 
I 6 conquered in battle, chief of ſtreamy 
Tora? The people would ſay in Sora, Fro- 
thal flew forth like a meteor; but the dark 
cloud met it, and it is no more. No: Thu- 
bar, I will never yield; my fame shall ſur- 
round me like light. No: Iwill never yield, 
king of ſtreamy Tora. 


. He went forth with the ſtream of. his 


people, bur they met a rock : Fingal ſtood 


8. 


unmoved ,. broken they rolled back from 
his fide. Nor did they roll in ſafety ;; the 
ſpear of che king purſued their flight. The 

Id is covered with heroes. A riſing hill 
preſerved the flying boſt. e 


. Frathal aw their flight. The rage of his 
boſom roſe. He bent his eyes to the ground, 
and called the noble Thubar.—Thubar ! my 
people fled. My fame has ceaſed to riſe. I. 
will fight the King; I feel my burning ſoul. 
Send a bard to demand the combat. Speak 
not againſt Frothal's words. —But ,, Thubar ? 


(1) Honourable terms of peace. 


— 1 


7 17 A ÞP O:EUEL 21 

3 obe dvells by Thano's dream, 
the white-boſomed. daughter of Herman; 
Utha with the ſofily-rolling eyes. She fear- 
ed the daughter (1) of Iniſtpre, and her fofe 
line roſe, a my 1 T 2 o Ucha 
in er. ha). $$ aer. eien me 


Such were his wicede:, reſolved to fight. 

But the ſoft ſigh of Utha was near. She 
followed her hero over the ſea, in the ar- 
mour of a man. She rolled her eye on the 
pode in ſecret, from beneath a glittering 

elmet, But now she faw the bard as he 

went, and the (pear fell thrice: from her 

band. Her looſe hair flew on the wind. Her 
White breaſt roſe, with ſighs. She lifted: VE 
her eyes to the bing | ; She would n 
* she failed. 


Fingal heard the wo of: dis bard; hi 
"came in the ſtrength of ſteels. They mixed 
their deathful .ſpears-, and raiſed the gleam 
of their Gorda But the ſteel of Eingal de- 
ſcended, and cut Frothal's shield in twain. 
His fair ſide is ant ents half PR ws dre. 
ou ma death. f 


RAY 4 927 the dau ghter of tniſtore, Frothal means 
Camila of whoſe death Utha probably had not 

* heard; conſequently che feared chat the on 
ſion of Frothal fox Comala might reruns - ,- 


Ln 


W PEP 
\ 


- Darkneſs gathered on Uthi's ſoul; Thetear 


rolled down her cheek. She-rushed to co- 


ver the chief with her shield; but a fallen 
oak mei ber ſteps. She fell on ber m ef 


ſnow ;cher shield, her helmet fle wide. Her 


whitei boſom heaved tothe ſight n? g 


brown hair is ſpread on earth. . 


- Fingal pitied the white armed mats : he 
ſtayed Abr er ſword. The tear was in 
the eye of „as, bending forward, 
be f. oke,:Kin N 3 Sora l feat not 
the wer of Fingal. It was never ſtained with 
the blood of the vanquished Fir never pierced 
a fallen foe. Let thy people rejoice along the 


blue waters of Tora: let the maids of thy 


love be glad. Why shouldſt chou fall 3 in by 
youth, King of ſtreamy Sora? 


Frothal heard the words of Fine: ol wa | 
fa the riſing maid: they (1) sd in fi- 
lence, in their beauty : like two young trees 
of the plain, when the shower of ſpring is 
on yy leaves , and we loud witids are Ty 


Lager of 3 Kid Debit didſt 


| hou come from Tora's reale > didſt thou 


come, in thy beauty, to behold thy a 


low Bur he an low before the mig 
4 maid of the top rolling. a 26h 1 "The on 


-_ 217 * 


49 Frochal and pike! 100 5 1) 1 * 


- 8 1 2 
„ d e 


did not overcome the ſon of .car-borne An- 
nir. Terrible art thou, O king of Morven'! 
in battles of the ſpear, But, in peace, thou 


art like the ſun, When he looks chrough a 


filent hower : the flowers lift their fair heads 


before him.; and the gales shake their ruſt- 


ling wings. O that thou wert in Sora! that 


my feaſt were ſpread i The future kings of 


Sora would ſee thy arms and rejoice.” They 


would rejoice at the fame of their fathers , 
who beheld the mighty Fingal. -- 


Son of Annir, replied the king, the fame 
of Sora's-race shall be heard. When chiefs 


are ſtrong in battle, then does the ſong ariſe, 
But if their ſwords are firerched, over the 
feeble ; if the blood of the weak. has ſtained 

their arms; the bard shall forget them in 
the ſong, and their tombs shall not be known. 
The ſtranger shall come and build there, and 


remove the heaped up earth. An half worn 
ſword shall riſe before him; and bending 
above it, he Will ſay, & Theſe are the arms 
« of chiefs of old „but their names are 
u not in ſong. » Come thou, O Fro- 
thal, to the feaſt of Iniſtote; let the maid of 


' thy love be there; and our faces will brighten | 
Wich JoF« ....._. - TEE 


3 


Fingal took his ſpear,, moving in: the ſteps | 


of bis might. The gates of Carric-thura ar 
opened. The feaſt of shells is ſpread. — 
he voice of muſic aroſe, Gladnęſs brighten- 


— - 
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ed in the hall. — The voice of Ullin was 
heard ; the harp of Selma was ſtrung. — 


 Uktha rejoiced in his preſence , and demand- 


ed the ſong: of grief; the big tear hung in 
er eye, when the ſoft (1) Crimora ſpoke 
Crimora the daughter of Rinval, who dwelt 


at Lothas (2) mighty ſtream. The tale was 
long, but lovely; and pleaſed the blushing 
maid of Tora. 280 5 


- CxrimoR a(3): 


Who cometh from the. hill, like a cloud 
tinged with the beam of the weſt 2 Whole 
voice is that, loud as the wind, but pleaſant 
as the harp of Carril (4) ? It is my love in 
the light of ſteel ; but fad is his darkened 


* (1) There is a propriety in introducing this epi- 
ſode » As the ſituations of Crimora and Utha were ſa 


- (a) Lotha was the ancient name of one of the 
great rivers in the north of Scotland. The only o 
of them that ſtill retains a name of a like ſoun 
is Lochy , in Inverneſthire; but whether it is frhe ri- 
nor here, the tranſlator will not pretend 
to ſay. | 


) Cri-mcra, a woman of a great ſoul, 


| (4) Perhaps the Carril mentioned here is the ſame 
with Carril the ſon of Kinfena , Cuchullin's bard. 
The name itſelf is proper to any bard , as it ſigni- 


Bes @ ſprightly and harmonious ſound, 


eee 


Kort nt 


brow. Live the mighty race of Fingal ? or 


What diſturbs. my Connal (1) ?- 


1 4. CG © nmn's $1454 2! 2 
They live. I ſaw them return from the 
Chace, like a ſtream of light. The ſun was on 


their shields. Like a ridge of fire they deſcend- 


ed the hill. Loud is the voice of the youth; 
the war, my love, is near. To-morrow the 
terrible Dargo comes to try the force of 
our race. The race of Fingal he defies ; the - 
race of battle and wounds. Miet ein 


CrRIMOR A 
Conaal , I ſaw his fails like gray miſt 
on the ſable wave. They ſlowly came to land. 
Connal, many are the warriors of Dargo ! 


 ConNnNAL. 


Bring me thy father's shield; the. boſſy ; 
iron shield of Rinval; that shield like the 
full moon when it moves darkened through 
heaven. 18 * 


(1) Connal , the ſon of Diaran , was one of the 
moſt famous heroes of - Fingal ; he was ſlain) in a 
battle againſt Dargo a Briton; but whether by the 
hand of the eneiny, or that of his miſtreſs , tra : 
dition does nor determine, "Pet 5, 


2% Wa - - ® 


na! 


- 


. 
- * s * 


CAA A. « 
| Thar shield 1 bring, O Connal ; but ie 
did not defend 1 ther. By the ſpear of 
Gormar he fell. Thou may'{ fall, O Con- 
ConNnaAt. 1 
Fall indeed! may But raiſe my tomb,Cri- 
mora. Gray ſtones; a mound of earth, shall 


keep my memory. Bend thy red eye over 


my tomb, and beat thy mournful heaving 
breaſt. Though fair thou art, my love , as 
the light; more pleaſant than the gale of 
the hill; yet I will not ſtay. Raiſe my tomb, 

RE 300 MA 


— 


Then give me thoſe arms of light; that 


ſword, and that ſpear of ſteel. I shall meet 


Dargo with thee , and aid my lovely Con- 
nal. Farewel , ye rocks of Ardven! ye deer! 


and ye ſtreams of the hill! — Whe shall re- 


turn no more. Our tombs are diſtant far. 
And did they return no more ? Laid Utha's 


- burſting ſigh. Fell the mighty in battle, and 


did Crimora live? — Her ſteps were lone- 


Aly, and her ſoul was ſad for Connal. Was. 


he not Jorg and Jovely.; like the beam 
of the ſetting ſun ? Ullin faw the virgin's 


"ODD VG 


Lo 
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tear, and took. the ſofily-trembling harp.: 


Vas in Carricchura. 


| 1 1. AS 
Autumn is dark on the mountains ; gray 
miſt reſts on the hills. The whirlwind is heard 
on the heath, Dark rolls the river through the 


- narrow; plain. A tree ſtands: alone on the 


hill, and marks the lumbering Connal. The 
leaves whirl round with the wind , and ſtrew 
the grave of the dead. At times are ſeen here 
the ghoſts of the deceaſed , when the muſing 


| hunter alone ſtalks: ſlowly over tbe. heath. 


= 


VE 
Connal ? and who recouns thy fathers? Thy 


which meeteth the wind with its lofty head. 
But now it. is torn from the earth. Who shall 
ſupply. the place of Connal? 33-4 g's 2411 


br 0 0945.00) | h- 21 MST 040 8 5 15 by 
. Here was the din of arms; and Here the 
groans of the dying. Bloody are the Wars 


of Fingal ! O. Connal ! ĩt was here thou didſt 


fall. Thine arm was like a ſtorm; thy ſword 
a beam of the sky; thy height, a rock on 
the plain ; chine eyes, à furnace of fire. 
Louder than a ſtorm was thy voice, in the 
battles of thy ſteel. Warriors fell by thy (word, 
as the thiſtle by the ſtaff of a boy. 


ode Mee a Ca: inen, SOILS 
Dargo the mighty came. on, like a cloud 


— 


2 
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on my foul , with all your lovely grief. 


* 


4 


of thunder,” His brows were contracted "ant 
dark. His'eyesliketwo caves in a rock. Bright 
roſe their ſwords on each ſide; dire was the 
clang of their ſteel. | 5 
The daughter of Rinval was near; Cri- 
mora bright in the armour of man; her 
yellow hair is looſe behind, her bow is in her 

d. She followed the youth to the war, 
Connal her | much-beloved. She ' drew the 
ſtring on Dargo'; but erting pierced her 
Connal: He falls like an oak on the plain; 
like a rock from the hill. What shall 
She do, hapleſs maid !—He bleeds; her Con- 
nal dies. All the night long she cries, and 
all the day , O Connal, my love, and my 
friend! Wich grief the ſad mourner dies. 


Eartk here incloſes the lovelieſt pair on 
the hill. The graſs grows between'the ſtones 
of the tomb; I often fit in the mournful 
Shade. The wind fighs through the graſs; their 
memory rushes on my mind. Undiſturbed 
you now fleep together; in the tomb of the 
mountain you reſt alone. np FIR 


_— o_ 


And ſoft be your reſt, (aid Utha, children 
of ſtreamy Lotha. I will remember you with 
tears, and my ſecret ſong shall rife ;when 
the wind is in the groves of Tora, and the 
ſtream is roaring near, Then shall ye come 


Three 


rere 


TL: 


Three days feaſted the kings: on the 
fourth their white ſails aroſe. The winds of 
the north carry the ship of Fingal to Mor- 
ven's woody land. — But the ſpirit of Loda 
ſat, in his cloud, behind the sbips of Fro- 
thal. He hung forward with all his blaſts, 
and ſpread the white - boſomed fails. — The 
wounds of his form were not forgot; he 


ill feared (1) the hand of che king. 


(i) The ſtory of Fingal and che ſpirit of Loda g 
ſuppoſed to be the famous Odin, is the moſt extra- 
vagant fiction in all Oſſian's poems. It is not, how- 
ever, without precedents in the beſt poets; and ir 
muſt be ſaid for Offian , that he ſays nothing bue 
what perfectly agreed with the notions of the ti- 
mes, concerning ghoſts, They thought the ſouls 
of, the dead were marterial , and conſequently 
ſuſceptible of pain. Whether a proof could be drawn 
from this paſſage , that Offian had no notion of 


-a divinity , 1 hall leave to others to determine : 


it appears , however , that he was of opinion , 


that ſuperior beings ought to take no notice of 
what paſſed among men. 


Vor. II. Ne. 
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SONGS of SELMA ( 1): 


STAR of the deſcending night } fair ie 
thy light in the weſt ! thou lifteſt thy un- 
horn head from thy cloud: thy ſteps are 
ftately on the hill. What doſt thou behotd 
in the plain? The ſtormy winds' are laid. The 
murmur of the torrent comes from afar. Roar- 
ing waves climb the diſtant rock. The flies 
1 evening are on their feeble wings, and 


1) This poem fixes the antiquity of a cuſtom, 
Ach is well known to have ee bar 1 
in the north of Scotland, and in Ireland. The 
bards , at an annual feaſt, provided by the king 
or chief, repeated their poems „ and ſuch of them 
as were thought, by him , worthy of being pre- 
ſerved , were carefully taught ro their children, 
in order to have them ttanſmitted to poſteriry. 
iet was one of thoſe occaſions that afforded the 
fubjet of the pteſent poem to Oſſian. It is 
called in the original, The Songs of Selma, which 
title ir was thought proper to adopt in the tranſſa - 
tion. . * N 

The poem is entirely lyric, and has great va- 
icty n The addreſs to 3833 
Rar , with which it opens, has , in the original, 
all the harmony that numbers could give it 3 fow- | 
ing down vith all that tranquitlity and ſoftneſs , , 
which the ſcene deſcribed naturally inſpires, — 
Three of the ſongs wich are introduced in this piece, 
were published among the fragments of ancient poo- 
iry, printed laſt year. 99 

| G ij 


that thoſe h deri 
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the bum of their courſe is on the field. 
Fey doſt 7 behold, — light ? But thou 
an depart. e Waves come 
87 around thee, and bathe thy 5 
hair. * thou flent bem Let the 
Ag of Ollie ſoul ariſe. 


e ieee js Rrengeh 11 behold 
ed friends. Their gathering is on 
Lora, as as in the days that are paſt, —Fin- 
comes like a watry column of miſt 3 his 
oes are around. And ſee the bards of the 
i{ong',.gray-baired Ullin; ſtately Ryno 4 Al- 
pin (1), with the runeful voice , and 17 ſoft 
complaint of Minona | — How are ye ch ang 
ed, my friends, ſince the days of Selms Ste: 
when we contended, like rake * of the 
ſpring , that , flyin over the hill turns 
bend the feebly-w kiſling graſs. 15 


h then cos forth i in her beauty; 
2 dow n- caſt look and tearful eye; her 
Hair lle wy on the blaſt that ruched un- 


a) Alpin is * the forks root with Albion 2 
or rather Albin, the ancient name of Britain; Alp, 
high in land, or country. The preſent name of 
our iſland has: its a e in tbe Celtic tongue; ſo 

erived it * other, betrayed 
their ignorance of the ancieht language of our 
countty. Britain comes from Breac t in, va- 
riegated i ſland, ſo called from the face of the 
country, ande natives painting e or 
from heir '; oa cloaths. 
13 424 


* 


— 
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frequent from the hill. The ſouls of the 
heroes were ſad when $he raiſed the tune 
ful voice; for often had they ſeen the grave 
of Salgar (1), and the dark dwelling of white- 
boſomed Colma (2). Colmaleft alone _ the 
Hill, with all her voice of muſic! Sala 
promiſed to come: but the night deſcended 

round. — Hear the voice of Coma ; When 
che far alone on the bill! 5 


co * 


It is night 3 — T am alone, forſorn on 

the hill of ſtorms. The wind i is heard in the 
mountain, The torrent shrieks down the 
rock. No hut receives me from the rain; 
forlorn on the hill of winds. | 


Riſe, moon ! from behind thy clouds ; 
ſtars by the night appear! Lead me, ſome 
Tight, to the place where my love reſts from 
the toil of the chace ! his bow 'near him, 
unſtrung; his dogs panting around him. Bur: 
here T muſt- fir alone „ by the rock of the 
moſſy ſtream. The ſtream. and the wind roar ; 
nor can I hear the voice of my. love. 


Why delays my Sulgen A che fon of 
<Q Scalg-* er, @ luste, 


(a) , vom pick fl! hat 
G iy 


rr. 


: I would fly my father ; wi 
. ther of pride. Ou 
but we are not foes, O Salgar. 
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. the hill , his promiſe 2 Here is the rock, 
And the tree; and here the roaring ſtream. 


Thou didſt promiſe with night to be here. 
Ah ! whither is my Salgar gone ? With thee 

thee, my bro- 
r race have long been foes; 


"DAS a lnke-whtle 0. wind.) from. ; be 


thou filent a while ! let my voice be heard 
over the heath; let my wanderer hear me. 
Fal gar! it is I who call. Here is the tree, 


and the rock. Salgar , my love! I am here, 
Why delayeſt thou thy coming: | 


Lo ! the moon r The flood is 
bright in the vale. The rocks are grey on 
the face of the hill. But I ſee him not on 
the brow ; his dogs before him tell not that 
he is coming. Here I muſt fit alone. 


But who are theſe that lie beyond me on the 


heath > Are they my love and my brother? 


— Speak to me, O my friends! they anſwer 
not. My ſoul is tormented with fears. — Ah ! 
they are dead. Their {words are red from 
the fight. O my brother! my brother! why 
haſt thou ſlain my Salgar? Why, O Salgar! 


aft thou ſlain my brother ? Dear were ye 


both to me ! what shall I ſay in your praiſe? 
Thou wert fair on the hill among thouſands 3 


he was terrible in fight. Speak to me; hear 


— 
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my voice, ſons of my love! But alas! they 


are ſilent; ſilent 3 ever! Gold: « are e 
breaſts of clay ! 15114121 


Oh! from che Feat of the 1 bill; Kom he 
top of the windy mountain , ſpeak y e ghoſts 
2 the dead ! ſpeak , I will nor be afraid. 
Whither are ye gone to reſt? In Wwhar 
cave of the hill shall I find you ? No feeble 
voice is on the wind: no anſw er half drowae 
ed in, die forms of che: hill. "21957 ud 


I fit in my arlef 1 wait fbr me 55 
my tears. Rear the tomb, ye friends the 
dead; but cloſe is not till Colma come. My 
life flies away like a dream: why should I 
ſtay behind? Here shall I reſt with my 
friends, by the ſtream of the ſounding rock. 
When night comes on the hill; when the 
wind is on the heath; my ghoſt shall ſtand 

in the wind, and mourn” the deach ef my 
friends. The hunter shall hear from his-booth; 
He shall fear, but love, my voice. For ſweer 
Shall my voice be for my friends 3 for your 
ſant were they both to dee en 


"ck. was th ſong " 13 Get 1 
ing maid of by Gong Our tears deſcended | 
for Colma , and our ſouls were ſad. Fg! | 


came with the harp- and gave the ſ Y 
Alpin.—The voice of Alpin was pus 2 


the ſoul of Ryno was a bona ore: But they 


one ͤ E —˙˙. 7˙* . or oo ad RT ary SLA ATE <' 8 
- — Salt 8 8 4 6 a _- 


"wY 
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bad reſted? in the narrow houſe : and their 
voice was not heard in Selma. — Ullin had 


returned one 811 from the chace, before the 


heroes fell. He heard their ſtrife on the hill; 
their ſong was ſoft, but ſad. They mourned. 
the fall of Morar, firſt of mortal men. His 
foul was like the ſoul of Fingal ; his (word: 
like the fword of Oſcar. —Bur he fell, and 
his father 'mourned : his ſiſter's eyes were 
full of tears. — Minona's eyes were full 
of tears, the ſiſter of car-borne Morar. 
She retired from the ſong of Ullin , like 
the moon in che weſt, When she foreſees 
the shower, and hides her fair head in a 
cloud. —t touched the „ with Ullin ;, 
dhe ſong of mourning roſe, © t 


Nei t 18 


8. i 1 RVM o. F 

The wiad and the rain are over: calm is 
the noon'ef day. The clouds are divided in 
heaven. Over the green hills flies the in- 
conſtant fun. Red through the ſtony vale 
comes down the ftream of the hill. Sweet 
are thy murmurs, O ſtream! but more fweer 


is the voice I hear, Ir is the voice of Alpin, 


the ſon of ſong, mourning for the dead. Bent 
is bis head of age, and red his tearful eye. 
Alpin, thou fon of fong , why alone on 


be üilent kill : Why complaineſt thou AS a 


blaſt in the wood; as 4 Wave on the lonely 


| Th6/SONGS' of rr. 1 


bits 4% 124 a Fi * * . AIDAN: 2 (is 
My tests; * Ryno! are et deal 

oaks , for the inhabitants of the grave. 21 
thou art on the hill; fair among Le ſons of 
the plain. But thou Shalt fall _ Morar (1 ty; | 
and the mourner shall fit on thy. tomb. 
hills shall know thee no more ber Shall 
Ka arte ball Lee i 


Thou went file, U Mieter Har rob ow 
the hill; terrible as a meteor of ſite. Thy 
wrath was as the ſtorm. Thy ſword in battle, 
as lightning in the field. Thy voice was like 
a ſtream after rain; like ner on diſtant 
hills. Many fell by thy: arm; — were 
ne 1 ee of: * wrath. * 


But een diaſt return Ae how 

"was thy brow! Thy face was like che 

ſun after rain; like the moon in the ſilence 

of night; calm as the breaſt of che lake when 
the loud wind is laid. | ; 


Narrow is thy Weiner HOW:'5 ak 45 
plc, of thine: L With, Have Hops: 1 


Sw % % 


> 


moſs, are the only a memorial of the * tres: ' 


6a) Moer- "IR man. 5 5 
E 1 
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with ſcarce a leaf, long graſs which whiſtles 
in the wind, mark to the hunter's eye the 
ve of the mighty Morar. Morar ! thou art 
how indeed. Thou baſt no mother to mourn 
thee; no maid with her tears of love. Dead 
is she that brought thee forth. Fallen is the 
daughter of Mo TER. 


Who on his ſtaff is this? who is this, whoſe 
head is white with age; whoſe eyes are red 
with tears, who quakes at every ſtep. — Ir 
Is thy father (1), O Morar! the father of no 
ſon' but thee. He heard of thy fame in battle; 
he heard of foes diſperfed. He heard of 
Morar's fame; why did he not hear of his 
wound? Weep, thou father of Morar! weep; 
but thy ſon eth thee not. Deep is the 
ſleep of the dead; low their pillow of duſt, 
No more shall he hear thy voice; no more 
Shall he awake at thy call. When shall it be 
Morn in the grave, to bid the ſlumberer 


Kel " 


Farewel, thou braveft of men! thou con- 
eror in the field! but the field shall ſee 
ee no more; nor the dark wood be lightened 

with the·ſplendor of thy ſteel. Thou left 
uo ſon. Bat the ſong shall preferve thy name. 

(i) Torman , the ſon of Carthul , lord of 1- 

Mora , one of the weſtern iſles, 3 


4 oo 
9 10 
* 


— 


Future times shall hear of thee; they shall 
hear of the fallen Morar. . 


he grief of all aroſe, but moſt the burſt- 
ing ſigh of Armin (1). He remembers the 
death of his ſon , who fell in the days of 
his youth. Carmor (2) was near the hero, 
the chief of the echoing Galmal. Why burſts 
the ſigh of Armin, he ſaid? Is there a cauſe 


to mourn? The ſong comes, with its muſic, 


do melt and pleaſe the foul. It is like foft 


| miſt, that, riſing from a lake, pours on the 
filent vale ; the green flowers are filled with 
dew , but the ſun returns in his ſtrength, 
and the miſt is gone. Why art thou ſad, O- 
Armin , chief of ſea- ſurrounded Gorma? _ 


Sad! I am indeed: nor {mall my cauſe of 
woe! — Carmor, thou haſt loſt no ſon; thou 
haſt loſt no daughter of beauty. Colgar the 
valiant lives; and Annira faireſt maid. The 
boughs of thy family flourich, O Carmor ! 
but Armin is the laſt of his race. Dark is 
thy bed, O Daura! and deep thy ſleep in 
the tomb. — When shalt thou awake with 
thy ſongs ? with all thy voice of muſic? _ 
(1) Armin, 4 kero. He was chief or petty king 
of Gorma, i. e. the blue iſland, ſuppoled ro be 
one of the Hebrides. F 


(2) Cet · mor, @ call dark-complexioned man. | 
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"Riſe, winds of autumn, riſe, blow upon 
the dark heath! ſtreams of the mountains” * 
roar! howl, ye tempeſts, in the top of the 
oak! walk through broken clouds, O moon! 
Show by intervals thy pale face! bring to- 

mind that ſad night, When all my children 
fell; when Arindaf the mighty fell; f when 
Daura the lovely failed. 


| Daura, my daughter! thon wert fair; fair 


as the moon on the hills of Fura (1) white 


as the driven ſnow ; ſweet as the breathing 
gale. Arindal , thy bow” was ſtron ng. thy thy ſpear” 
was ſwift in che field: thy look was like 
miſt on the wave; thy ield, a red cloud in 
a ſtotm. Armar, renowned in war, came, 
and ſought Dauras love; he was not long 
denied; fair was the hope of their friends. 


Erath, ſon of Odgal, repined; for bis 


| brother was lain by Armar. He came diſguiſed 


like a ſon of the ſea : fair was his skiff on the 
wave; White his locks of age; calm his ſerious. 
brow. Faireſt of women . he faid, lovely 


daughter of Armin! a rock not diſtant 3 in the 


ſea, bears a tree on its ſide; ted shines the 
* afar. There Armar waits for Daura. I 
dame to carry his love along the rolling ſea. 


She 158 and she called on Atmats. 
(x) "RI ; cold and. I 
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Nought anſwered , but the fon (1). of the- 
rock. Armar, my love! my love! way * 


menteſt thou me with fear? hear, 
Ardnart, hear: it is Daura who calleth thee}. 


Erath the traitor fled laughing to the land. i 


She lifted up ber voice, and cried for her 
brother and her father. Arindal! Armin! none 
to relieve your Daura. vey; 


Her voice came over the ſea. Arindal my 
fon deſcended from the hill; rough in the 
oils of the chace. His arrows rattled by his 
ide; bis bow was in his hand: five dark gray 
dogs attended his ſteps. He faw fierce Erath 
on the shore: he ſeized and bound him to- 
an oak. Thick bend the thongs (z) of th 
hide around his limbs; he loads the wind 
with his groans. 1 
Arindal aſcends the wave in his boat, to 
bring Daura to land. Armar came in his 
win; and let fly the gray-feathered shaft. 
It ſung ; it ſunk in thy heart, O Arindal my 


fon! for Erath the traitor thou diedſt. The 


(i) By the fon of the rock the poet means the | 


echoing back of the human voice from a rock; 
The vulgar were of opinion, that this tepetition 


of ſound was made by a ſpirit within the rock 
and they, on that account, called it mac. talla; 


ehe ſon who dwells in the rock. 


(i) The poet here only means that Erath wag 


bound with leathern thongs» 


% 
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oar is ſtopped at once; he panted on the 

rock and expired. What is thy grief, O0 

Daura, when round thy feet is poured thy 
brother's blood! | | 


The boat is broken in twain by the waves. 
Armar plunges into the ſea, to reſcue his 
Daura, or die. Sudden a blaſt from the hill 
comes over the waves. He ſunk, and he roſe 


no more. | 


Alone, on the ſea- beat rock, my daughter 
was heard to complain. Frequent and loud 
were her cries; nor could her father relieve 
her. All night I ſtood on the shore. I ſaw 
her by the Ping beam of the moon, All night 
I heard her cries. Loud was the wind; and 
the rain beat hard on the fide of the mountain, 
Before morning appeared , her voice was 
weak. It died away, like the evening-breeze 
among the graſs of the rocks, Spent with 
grief she expired. And left thee Armin alone: 
gone is my ſtrength in the war, and fallen 


my pride among women. 


When the ſtorms of the mountain come; 
when the north lifts the waves on high; } 
ſit by the founding shore, and look on the 
fatal rock. Often by the ſetting moon I ſee 
the ghoſts of my children. Half - viewleſs, 
— walk in mournful conference together. 
Will none of you ſpeak in pity ? They do 
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not regard their father. I am ſad, O Carmor, 
nor ſmall my cauſe of woe! a 


Such were the words of the bards in the 
days of ſong; when the king heard the muſic 
of harps, and the tales of other times. The 
chiefs gathered from all their hills, and heard 
the lovely ſound. They praiſed the voice (1) 
of Cona! the firſt among a thouſand bards. 
But age is now on my tongue; and my ſoul 
has failed. I hear , ſometimes , the ghoſts 
of bards, and learn their pleaſant ſong. But 
memory fails in my mind ; I hear the call 
of years. They 2 „ as they pals along, 
why does Oſſian ſing ? Soon shall he lie in 
the narrow houſe, and no bard shall raiſe 
his fame. | 

Roll on, ye dark-brown years, for ye 
bring no joy. on your courſe, Let the romb 
open to Offian , for his ſtrength has failed, 

he ſons of ſong are gone to reſt : my 
voice remains, like a blaſt, that roars, lone- 
ly , on a ſea ſurrounded rock,, after the 
winds are laid. The dark moſs whiſtles there, 
and the diſtant mariner ſees the waving trees. 


(1) Oſſian is ſometimes poetically called che voice | 
of Cona. | 


— — * * — 
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C ALT H ON 
AND 


COLMATL: 


A POEM. (). | 


PLEASANT is the voice of thy ſong ; 
thou lonely dweller of the rock, It comes on 


(1) This piece, as many more of Oſſian's com- 
poſitions , is addreſſed to one of the firſt Chriſtian 
miſſionaries. The ſtory of the poem is handed 
down, by tradition, thus. —In the country of 
the Britons between the walls, two chiefs lived in 
the days of Fingal , Dunthalmo , lord of Teu- 
tha, ſuppoſed to be the Tweed; and Rathmor „ 
who dwelt at Clutha , well known ro be the ri- 
ver Clyde, —— Rathmor was not more renowned 
for his generoſity and hoſpitality, than Dunthalmo 
was infamous for his cruelty and ambition. 
Dunthalmo , through envy , or on account of ſome 
private feuds , which ſubſiſted between the families, 
murdered Rathmor at a feaſt ; but being after- © * 
wards rouched with remorſe , he educated the rwo 
ſons of Rathmot, Calthon and Colmar, in his 
own houſe. They growing up to man's eſtare, 
dropped ſome hints that they intended to revenge 
the death of their father, upon which Dunthalmo 
shut them up in two caves on the banks of Teu- 
cha, intending to take chem off privately. Co- 
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the ſound of the ſtream, along the narrow 
vale. My foul awakes, O ftranger ! in the 
midſt of my hall. I ſtretch. my hand to the 
ſpear, as in the days of other years. —I 
ſtretch my hand, but it is feeble; and the 
ſigh of my boſom grows. — Wilt: thou not 
liſten, ſon of the rock, to the ſong of Oſſian? 
My foul is full of other times; the joy of 
my youth returus. Thus the ſun (1) appears 


mal, the daughter of Dunthalmo , who was ſe- 
cretly in love with: Calthon , helped” bim to 
make his eſcape from priſon , and fled with him 
to Fingal, difguifed in the habit of a young war- 
rior, and implored his aid againſt Dunthalmo.— 
Fingal ſent. Oſſian with three hundred: men, ro 
Colmar's relief. —— Dunthalmo having previouſly 
murdered” Colmat, came to a battle with Oſſian; 
but he was killed by that hero, and his army to- 
tally defeated. | 


Calthon martied Colmal , his deliverer ; and 

Olfian. returned to Morven. | 
(2) If chance the radiant ſun with farewel ſweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive , 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Arteſt their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

| = MILTON. 
——» Thefair ſun-sbine in ſummet's day 3- 
ben a dreadful ſtorm away is flit | 
Through the broad world doth ſpread his goodly 
— | 


. 


rr 
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in the weſt,, aftet the ſteps of his brightneſs. 


have moved. behind. a Fog the green hills. 
lift their TION che blue ſtreams rejoice. 
in the vale. The aged hero comes forth on 


his aff, and his grey hair glitters in the 
beam. 


Doſt thou not behold , fon of the Es A 
shield in Oſſian's hall? It is marked with the 
ſtrokes of battle; and the brightneſs of its 
boſſes has failed. That shield the great Dun 
thalmo bore, the chief of ſtreamy Teutha.— 


Dunthalmo dere it in battle, before he fell 


by Offian's ſpear. Liſten, ſon of the re 
to the tale of other years.— 


Rarhmor was a chief of Clucha. The feeble 
dwelt in his hall. The gates of Rathmor were 
never cloſed; his feaſt was always ſpread. 
The ſons of the l- came, and bleſſed 
the generous chief of Clutha. 'Bards- raiſed. 
the ſong, and touched the harp : and joy 
brightened. on the. face of the mournful. — 
Dunthalmo. came, in his pride, and rushed 
into the combat of Rathmor. The chief of 
Clutha overcame: the rage of Dunthalmo 


At Gght whereof each bird chat firs 88 7 
And every beaſt that to his den was led, 
Come forth afresb out of their late diſmay, 
as to the n up their drooping bead. 

1 N 
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roſe, — He came, by night, with his war- 
riors ; and the mighty Rathmor fell. He fell 


in his halls, where his feaſt was often ſpread 
for ſtrangers.— 


Colmar and Calthon were young, the ſons 
of car-borne Rathmor. They came, in the 
joy of youth, into their father's hall. They 
behold him in his blood, and their burſting 
tears deſcend. — The ſoul of Dunthalmo 


melted, when be {aw the children of youth; 


he brought them to Alteutha's (1) walls; 
they grew in the houſe of their foe, — They 
bent the bow in his preſence; and came fans 
to his battles. 


They ſaw the fallen walls of their fathers ; 
they ſaw the green thorn in the hall.” Their 
tears deſcended in ſecret; and, at times, 
their faces were mournful. Dunthalmo beheld 
their grief: his darkening ſoul deſigned their 
death. He cloſed them in two caves, on the 
echoing banks of Teutha. The fun did not 
come there with his beams; nor the moon 
of heaven by night. The ſons of. Rathmor 
_— in darkneſs, and foreſaw their 


(i) Al- teutha, or rather Balteutha, the rown of 


Tweed, the name of Dunthalmo's ſear: It is ob- 


ſetvable that all the names in this poem, are de- 
rived from the Galic language; which, as 1 have 
remarked in a preceding note, is a proof chat it 
was once the univerſal language of the whole Te 

e 


The daughter of Dunthalmo wept in 
filence, the falr-haired, blue- eyed Colmal (1). 
Her eye had rolled in ſecret on Calthon; his 
lovelmeſs ſwelled in her ſoul. She trembled 
for her wattior; but what could Colmal do 7 
Her arm could not lift the ſpear; nor Was 
the ſword formed for her fide. Her white 


breaſt never roſe beneath a mail. Neither Was 


her eye the terror of heroes. What canſt thou 


do, O Colmal! for the falling chief? — Her 


ſteps are unequal ; her hair is looſe: her eye 
looks wildly 1 her tears. She came , 
by night, to the hall (2); and armed her 
lovely form in ſteel; the ſtee! of a young 
warrior, who fell in the firſt of his battles. — 


She came to the cave of Calthon, and looſed 
the thong from his hands. AER os 


: Ariſe, ſon of Nebst che gala, ie 
the night is dark. Let us fly to the king of 


(i) Caol-mhal , @ woman with ſmall eye-brows ; 
ſmall eye-brows were a diſtinguishing part of beauty 
in Offian's time: and he ſeldom fails to give them 
to the fine women of his poems. 5 


(2) That is, the hall where the arms taken from 
enemies were hung up' as trophies. Offian Is very ca- 
reful ro make his ſtories probable ; for he makes 
Colmal put on the arms of à youth killed in his 
firſt battle, as more proper for. a young woman. 
who cannot be ſuppoſed ſtrong enough to carry 
the armour of a full-grown warrior. 
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Selma (t), chief of fallen Clutha! I am the 


ſon of Lamgal, who dwelt in thy. father's 


hall. 1 heard of th dark. dwelling in the 
Save, and my 15 


aroſe. Ariſe, "a, of 
Rachmor, for, the .night 3 is dark,— ir 


HBleſt voice! teplied the chief, comeſt chou 
from the darkly- rolling clouds ? for often the 
hoſts of his fathers deſcend to Calthon's 
reams, ſince the ſun has retired from his 
es, aud darkneſs has dwelt around him. 
8 art thou the ſon of Lamgal, the chief I 


often ſaw in Clurha? But l If Ro Fingal , 


and Colmar my brother low ?. Shall I 7 to 
Motven, and the hero cloſed in night? No: 

ive me that ſpear, ſon of F. Calthon 
il defend his brother, 


A thouſand warriors , bel the . 
ſtretch their ſpears round car-botne Colmar. 
What can Calthon'ido againſt a hoſt fo great: 
Let us fy to the king of Morven, he will 
come with battle. His arm is firaxched forth 
to the unhappy; the lightning of his ſword is 
round the weak. —Ariſe, thou ſon of Rath- 
mor; the sbades of night will fly away. 
Dunthalmo will behold. thy ſteps on the 
A. and thou muſt fall in thy Fe 


The ſizhing hero toſe; his tears deſcend 
for car - borne Colmar. He came with the 


(6) Fingal, - 


- 
” — 
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maid to | Sls hall; «By 5 3 not that 
3 it was Colmal. The 7 WT: cover'd her lovely 
face; and her breaft roſe beneath the tel. 
Fingal returned from the chace, and found 
the! loyely ſtrangers. They were like two 
beams of light in che midſt of the hall. 11 


Te king kiegrd the al of TAY and M3 
his eyes around. A thouſand heroes half- roſe 
before him; claiming the war of Teutha.— 
came wich in ſpear from the hilt; and the 
joy of battle role in my breaſt * for the king 
1 5 to Oſſian in the midſt of the people. 


Son of my ſtrength, he: ſaid, take the | 
ſpear of Fingal; go to Teutha's mighty 
ſtream, and (ave the car-borne Colmar. Let 
thy fang return before thee like a pleaſant 


gale; that my ſoul may rejoice over my ſon , 


* — - 
9 ou =. 0 IE. 
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* | Who renews the renown of our fathers. — | | 
ee Oſſian ! be thou a ſtorm in battle; but mill \ 
ll when the foes, are low! — It was thus y | 
th fime aroſe , Om fon ; and be ther like } 
as Selma's chief. Wks the haughty come to 4 
b my halls, my eyes behold them not. But my 
4 arm is frerchel forth to the 1 Pe BY 


he ſword defends the veak.. 


Tart hin Tom id Aoc— 7 EARN A 


L rejoiced in the- e of the Pony 050 
3 rook my rattling Arms. -— ann {19 roſe at 


x [ — 
8 
1 


— X 
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"7 1) Diaran , Falter of chat Connal who was un- 
fortunately killed we Ctimora , his miſtreſs. 


H ij 


| 17% CALTHON and cotmar:: 


fide, and Dargo (1) king of ſpears, - wy 
The W en Wer ed our per 


1 * 
A 3112 1 "ow Y > 


65 5050 Dainio 7 (he ſon of Collath; „ 0 icefdbrived in 
other poems by Oſſian. He is ſaid tu have been 
killed by a boar at a hunting party. The lamen- 
tation of. his miſtreſs , or wife, Mingala , over his 
body , , is extant; bur whether it is of Offian's com- 
poſition ,” I cannot determine. It is generally aſcrib- 
ed ro him , and has much of his manner ; but 
ſome traditions mention it as an imitation by ſome 


later bard.— A it has 4 . metit , 4 
have ſubjoiged it, 4, 1 4 


ö unge 0 
* Y a - = ; , : i . , * * © 9 9 p 1 1 * 1 
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Fun ſpouſe of Dargo came in tears: : for 'Dargo 
was no more !: The heroes figh over Lartho's chiefs 
and what shall ſad Mingala do ? The dark ſoul 
vanisbed like morning miſt, before the king of 


ſpears : but the generous gloyed fo in his e 
like the morning, for e 


"Who was the: faireſt and Mu lovely 2 ho but 
Collath's ſtately ſon ? Who ſar in the midſt of 
we wiſe , but Dargo of e deeds ? 


© Thy hand touched the erembling harps Thy voice 
was ſoft as ſummer-winds.— Ah me ! what shall 
the heroes ſay 2 for Darge fell before bor: Pale 
is the lovely:cheek ; the look of which: was firm in 
danger Why haſt thou failed on our hills, 
Hou fairer than the beams of the, ſun? 


* 


_ 


* 


e l "any 
ans e were at my ſide. Dun- 
thalmo TT the ſound of our approach; he 
gathered the ſtrength of Teutha.— He ſtood 
on a hill with his hoſt; they were like rocks 
broken With thunder, when their bent trees 


are ſinged and bare, and the dreams of cheir 
lane have failed. Gs ; 


«The eam of Terk 8 in its ptide ; 8 
before the gloomy 'foe. I ſent a bard to 
Dunthalmo , to offer the combat on the 
plain; but he ſmiled in the darkneſs of his 
Pride. Hu unſettled hoſt moved on the hill; 
like the pong man. owner when the blaſt has 


7 


f 7 bal ; 
The en of ates was lovely is this 72 
of the' valiant) ; she was lovely in their 0 „ but 
. Fare "OE Duty.” | 


* 
99 * 
12 18 3 1 4&4 A 13 


But thou art Fn , Mingala ! ! the night "AM 5 
ing with its clouds 3 where is the bed of thy re- 
3 Wan but” in the 1 of 2 | f 

"Why doſt thou life the ſtone, O Wa 1 a doſt 
thou shut the narrow houſe 2. Mingala' s eyes are 
oy „ bard ! She muſt lee with Dargo. | 


"Laſt 0. 1 beard the wo of joy in Lartho's | 


ofty hall. But filence now dwells around my bed, 
Mingala reſts with Dargo. 


Hij 
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574 CALTHON and COLMAL: 
enteted its womb 4 and ſearters hn hte 
8 ct 3-46 161 2 25 dir 


bey brought ane, to eee bank, 
FR a. with à thouſand thongs. The thief 
is ſad, but 4 and his eye is on his 


b friends; for we ſtood , in our arms, on the 


oppoſire bank of Teutha. Dunthalmo came 
with his: ſpear r re fide : 
he rolled on the bank in his e ood 
we heard his broken r 


Caen bez 1 — the kran al 10 


44 „ 


wood. The rage of bis boſom — . agalhſt 
che car- borne Calthon. But Calthon-ſtood = 
in his grief; he mourned the fallen Colmar; 

Colmar _ in youth, gs his . aroſe, 


2 bade * "EF of woe to l 5 to Goh 
the mournful chief; but he ſtood beneath 
a tree, and often rhrew his ſpear on earth. 
The: humid.eye of Colmal rolled near-in 
ſecret tear: She foreſaw the fall of Wr 
"Tthafmo , 20 of "Cluthas battling chief. 
Now half the night bad paſſed away. #5 
lence and darknefs were on the field; ſlee 
'reſted on the eyes of the heroes: ;Calthor's 
ſettling ſoul was ſtill. His eyes were half 


ti H 


Kren rr. 
eloſed; but the murmur of Teutha had not 
et failed in his eat.— Pale, and chewing 
kis wounds, the. ghoſt of Colmar came: he 
bended his head over the hero, and raiſed- 
his feeble voice. + , 


1 7.4 NE 


Sleeps the fon of Rathmor in his might) 
and his brother low ?: Did we not riſe t 


| the chace together, and purſue the dark= 


brown hinds 2 Colmar was not forgot till 

be fell; till death had blaſted his Toney 
lie pale beneath the rock of Lona. O let 
Calthon riſe ! che morning comes With its 
beams; and Dunthalmo will dishonour the 
Fe : F ; : 2 isa en 
He paſſed away in his blaſt. The riſing 
Calthon ſaw the ſteps of his departure. —He 


1 


rushed in the ſound of his ſteel; and un: 
happy Colmal roſe. She followed her hero 
through night, and dragged her ſpear behind. 
— But when Calthon came to Lona's rock , 
be found his fallen brother, —The rage of 
his boſom rofe , and he rushed among the 
foe. The groans of death afcend. They, cloſe 
around the chick, He is bound inthe midſt _ 

and brought to gloomy Dunthalmo, — The 
shout of joy aroſe ; and the hills of night 
replied, — VVV 


I ſtarted at the ſound: and took my fa- 
ther's ſpear. Diaran roſe at my fide ; and ths 
H iv | 
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176 CALTHON and COLMAL : 


quthful ſtrength of Dargo. We miſled the 
ef of Gaus and our ſouls were ſad. — 


I dreaded the departure of my fame; the pride 


of my yalour role. 


Sons of Morven , I ſaid, it is not thus our 
fathers. fought. They reſted not on the field 
of ſtrangers, when « did not fall before 
them. — Their ſtrength was like the eagles 


of heaven; their renown is in the ſong. But 


our: people fall by degrees, and our fame 
— GE | Ronen What Shall the king of 
Morven ſay, if Oſſian conquers not at Teutha? 
Riſe in your ſteel, ye warriors, and follow 
the ſound of Oſlian's courſe. He will not 
return, but renowned, to the echoing walls 
r . 


Morning roſe on the blue waters of Teutha; 
Colmal ſtood before me in tears. She told of 
the chief of Clutha: and thrice the ſpear fell 
from her hand. My wrath turned againſt the 
ſtranger; for my ſoul trembled for Cal- 


thon, Ho 


Son of the feeble hand, I ſaid , do Teutha's 
warriors fight with tears? The battle is not 
won with grief; nor dwells the figh in the 
ſoul of war. — Go to the deer of Carmun, 
or the lowing herds of Teutha. — But leave 


theſe arms, thou ſon of fear; a warrior may 
lift chem in battle, — 0 


e 


* 
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T tore the mail from her shoulders. Her 
ſnowy breaſt appeared. She bent her red face 
to the ground. —I looked in ſilence to the 
chiefs, The ſpear fell from my hand; and the 
figh of my boſom roſe. But when I heard 


the name of the maid , my crowding tears 
- deſcended. I bleſſed the lovely beam of youth, 


and bade the battle move. 


Why, ſon of the rock, should Offian tell 
how Teutha's warriors died? They are now 
forgot in their land; and their tombs are not 
found on the heath. — Years came on with 
their tempeſts; and the green mounds 
mouldered away. — Scarce is the grave of 
Dunthalmo ſeen, or the place Where he fell 
by the ſpear of Oſſian.— Some gray warrior, 
half blind with age, ſitting by night at the 
flaming oak of the hall, tells now my ac 
tions to his ſons , and the fall of the dark 
Dunthalmo. The faces of youth bend ſidelong 
towards his voice; ſurprize and joy burn in 
their eyes,— 


I found the ſon (1) of Rathmor bound to 
an oak; my ſword cut the thongs from his 
hands. And I gave him the white-boſomed = 
Colmal. —They dwelt in the halls of Teuthaz, 
and Oſſian returned to Selma. 1 


(] Calthon, 
H y 
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. CELMA „ thy halls are ſilent. There is no 
found in the woods of Morven, The wave 
tumbles alone on the coaſt. The ſilent beam 
of the ſun is on the field. The daughters of 
Morven come forth, like the bow of the 
shower; they look towards green Ullin for 
the White ſails of the king. He had promiſed 
to return , but the winds of the north aroſe. 


Who pours from the eaſtern hill, like a 
ſtream of darkneſs? It is the hoſt of Lathmon. 
He has heard of the abſence of Fingal. He 
truſts in the wind of the north. His ſoul 


(1) Lathmon a British prince, taking advantage of 
Fingal's abſence in Ireland , made a deſcent on Mor- 
ven , and advanced within ſight of Selma the royal 
palace. Fingal arrived in the mean time, and Lath- 
mon rerreated to a hill, where his army was ſur- 
priſed by night , and himſelf raken priſoner by Offian 
and Gaul the ſon of Morni. This exploit of Gaul 
and Oſſian bears a near reſemblance ro the beautiful 
epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus in Virgils ninth 
Eneid. The poem opens „ with the firſt appearance 
of Fingal on the coaſt of Morven , and ends „ir 
may be ſuppoſed ; about noon the next day. The 
firſt paragraph is in a lyric meaſure, and appears 
to have been ſung , of old , to the harp , as a 
prelude to the nattatiye part of the poem, which i 
r en bd To 22 ; 


4 „ ail 


Nr 
brightens with joy. Why doſt thou come, 
Lathmen ? The 28 are not in Selma. 
: Why comeſf thou With thy forward ſpear? 
Will the daughters of Morven fight? But ſtop, 
O mighty ftream , in thy courſe! Does not 
Lathmon behold theſe ſails? Why doſt thou 
vanish , Lathmon, like the miſt of the lake? 
But the ſqually ſtorm is behind thee; Fingal 
purſues thy ſteps ! | | 


The king of Morven ſtarted from ſleep, 
as we rolled on the dark-blue wave. He 
ſtretched his hand to his ſpear , and his heroes 
ole. around. We knew that he had ſeen bis 

thers, for they often defcended to his 
dreams, when the ſword of the foe roſe 
over the land; and the battle darkened 
before. üs . F 


Whither haſt thou fled, O wind, ſaid the 
king of Morven? Doſt thou ruſtle in the 
chambers of the ſouth, and purſue the shower 
in other lands? Why doſt thou not come to 
my fails? to the blue face of my ſeas? The 
foe is in the land of Morven, and the kin 
is abſent, But let each bind on his mail, as 
each aſſume his sbield. Stretch 2 
over the wave; let every ſword be unsheathed. 
Lathmon (1) is before us wich his hoſt: he 


15 It is ſaid „ by tradition „ that it was the 
intelligence of Lathmon's inyaſion; chat occaſion- 


A POIH N“ 183 
chat fled (1) from Fingal on the plains of 


Lona. But he returns, [i ea eee een , 4 | 

. and his roar is between our hills l 
wv 7TH YE 0288 65) 41 10 

; Such were the words of Fingal. We mak 


into Catmona's bay. Oſſian aſcended the hill; | 
5 and thrice ſtruck his boſſy shield. The rock 1 
of Morven replied ; and the bounding roes 1 
came forth. The foes were troubled in my | 

eſence: and collected their darkened hoſt 3 | 
El ſtood, like a cloud on the hill , rejoicing 1 
in the arms of my you RNS 6 ; 


| Morni (5 far beneath a; a tree /at the roaritg 
waters of Sereno (3): his locks of age are 


ed Finga $ return 1 Hola wag hoogh Offian', >. 
more poetically, aſcribes _ cauſe Fe: 1 
| . to his dream. Lan 


(10 He 8 to a battle 1 Fingal h had 4 
ſeated Lathmon. The occaſion of this firſt war » 
between thoſe heroes , is told by Offian in an- 
other poem , which the rranſlator has ſect. | 5 


(2) Motnt was chief of a numerous tribe , im 
the- days of Fingal and his father  Combal, The: 
laſt mentioned hero was killed in battle 7285 

Morni's tribe; but the valour and conduct o 
gal reduced them „at Jaſt, to obedieyce. We ud : 
the rwo heroes petfealy reconciled in this rw | 


- (3)Srrv'- mane, ' flream od hill. Here the pro- 
per name of a riyuler in che 0 25 
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xz, LATH MON: 
y: he leans forward on his ſtaff; young 
aul is near the hero, hearing the battles 
of his youth. Often did he riſe, in the fire 
of bis ul , at the mighty deeds of Morni, 


The aged heard the ſound of Oſfian's shield: 
he knew the ſign of battle. He ſtarted! ar 
once from his place. His gray hair parted 
on his back. He remembers the actions of 
other years. My ſon, he ſaid to fair-haired 
Gaul , I hear the ſound. of battle. The king 
of Morven is returned, the ſign of war is 
heard. Go to the halls of Strumon, and bring 
kis arms to Morni. Bring the arms which 
my father wore in his age, for my arm 
begins to fail, Take thou thy armour , O 
Gaul; and rush to the firſt of thy battles. 
Let thine. arm reach to the renown of thy 
fathers. Be thy courſe in the field, like the 
eagle's wing. Why shouldſt thou fear death, 
my ſon! the valiant fall with fame ; their 
Shields turn the dark ſtream of danger away, 
and renown dwells on their gray hairs. Doſt 
thou not ſee, O Gaul, how the ſteps of 
my age are honoured? Morni moyes Sith, 
and the young meet him, with reverence , 
and turn their eyes, with filent joy , on his 
courſe. But I never fled from danger, my 
ſan ! my ſword lightened through A dark= 
neſs of battle. The ſtranger melted before 
me; the mighty were blaſted in my pre- 


ſence. - 


alen 


P WUZ F9.,@0. men, 


graſs of the mountain, and our 


| A: POER :t 185 
Gaal brought the arms to Morni : the 
aged warrior covered himſelf With ſteel. He 
took the ſpear in his hand, which was often 
ſtained with the blood of the valiant. He 
came towards Fingal, his ſon attended his 


ſteps. The ſon of Comhal rejoiced over the 


_ warrior, when he came in the locks of his 


age. 


King of the roaring Strumon! ſaid the 
riſing joy of Fingal ; do I behold thee in 
arms, after thy ſtrength has failed? Often 
has Morni shone in battles , like the beam 
of the riſing ſun ; when he diſperſes the 
ſtorms of the hill, and brings peace to the 
glittering fields. But why didſt thou not reſt 
in thine age? Thy renown is in the ſang, 
The people behold thee, and bleſs the de- 
parture of mighty Morni. Why didf{ thou net 
reſt in thine age? For the toe will yanish 
before Fingal. ER 


Son of Comhal, replied the chief, the 
ſtrength of Morni's arm has failed, I attempt 
to draw the fword of my youth, bur it re- 
mains in its place. I throw the ſpear , but 
it falls short of the mark; and I feel the 
has of my shield. We _ , like the 

rength re- 
turns no more, I have a fon, O Fingal, his 
foul has delighted in the actions of Morni's 
youth; but his ſword has not been lifted 


186 LAT H MON: 

againſt the foe, neither has his fame begun. 
I come with him to battle; to direct his 
arm. His renown. will be a ſun to my ſoul, 
in the dark hour of my departure. O that the 
name of Morni were forgot among the 
people ! that the heroes would only ſay, 
« Behold the father of Gaul! » 4 


Eing of Strumon , Fingal replied , Gaul 
Shall lift the (word in battle. But he shall 
lift it before Fingal; my arm shall defend 
his youth. But reſt thou in the halls of Sel- 
ma; and hear of our renown. Bid the harp 
be ſtrung; and the voice of the bard ariſe, 
that thoſe who fall may rejoice in their fame 
and the foul of Morny brighten with glad- 
neſs. —Oſtan ! thou faſt fought in battles: 
the blood of ſtrangers is on thy ſpear : let 
thy courſe be with Gaul in the ftrife ; bur 
depart not from the fide of Fingal ; leſt the 
foe find you alone ; and your 5 fail at 


once. 
$7} ©, 


— - 


| 4 I faw (i) Gaul in his arms, and my ſoul 
Was mixed with his: forthe fire of the battle 
was in his eyes! he looked to the foe with 


. (1) Offian ſpeaks. The contraſt between the old 
and young heroes is ſtrongly marked. The cir- 
cumſtance of the latter's drawing their ſwords is 
well imagined , and agrees with the impatience of 
young ſoldiers , juſt entered upon ation, 


1 


f 
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| Joy. We ſpoke the words of friendship in 


lecretʒ and the lightning of our fwords pour: 
ed together; for He drew them behind the 
wood , and tried the ſtrength of our arms 
on the empty air. EO» e991; 10 Dr 124: 


: 


Night came down on Morven. Fingal fat 
at the beam of the oak. Morni fat by his 
Aide with all his gray waving locks. Their 
diſcourſe is of other times, and the actions 


of their fathers. Three bards; /at-ritles, 


touched the harp; and: Ullin was near with 


bis 7 He ſung of the mighty Combat; 
but darkneſs gathered (1) on Morni's brow. 
He rolled his red eye on Ullin; and the 
ſong of the bard ceaſed. Fingal obſerved 
the aged hero , and mildly ſpoke. e. 
5 Chief of Strumon, why that darkneſs? Let 
the days of other years be forgot. Our fa- 
thers contended in battle; but we meet 
together, at the feaſt. Our ſwords are turn- 
ed on the foes, and they melt before us on 
the field. Let the days of our fathers be. for- 

got; king of moſly; Strumon. 
gohais o lion lb eln ail 294 
3 (i) Vitin had choſen ill the ſubje& of his ſong. 
The darkneſs which gathered on Morni's brow , did 
not proceed from any diſlike he had to Combal's 

name, though they were foes, but from his fear 
that the ſong would awaken Fingal ro femembrance 
of the feuds wlüch had ſubſiſted of old between 
the families. Fingal's ſpeech on this occaſion 
abounds with generoſity and good ſenſe, 


188 LAT H MON: 

- King of Morven, replied the chief, I 
remember thy father with joy. He was terri- 
ble in battle; the rage (1) of the chief was 
deadly. My eyes were full of tears, when 
the king of heroes fell. The valiant fall, O 
Fingal, and the feeble remain on the hills. 
How many heroes have paſſed away, in the 
days of Morni! And I did not shun the battle 
neither did I fly from the ſtrife of the valiant. 
Now let the friends of Fingal reſt; for 
the night is around; that they may rife, with 
ſtrength ; ro battle againſt car-borne Lathmon. 
I hear the ſound of his hoſt, like thunder 
heard on a diſtant heath. Offian! and fair- 
haired Gaul! ye are ſwift ia the race. Ob- 
ſerve the foes of Fingal from that woody 
hill. But approach them not, your fathers 
are not near to Shield you. Let not your fame 
fall at once. The valour of youth may fail, 


We heard the words of the chief with joy, 
and moved in the clang of our arms, Our 
ſteps are on the woody hill. Heaven burns 
with all its ſtars. The meteors of death fly 
over the field. The diſtant noiſe of the foe 
(1) This expreſſion is ambiguous in the original. 
It either ſigniſies that Comhal killed many in battle, 
ot that he was implacable in his reſentment. The 
tranſlator has endeayoured to preſerve the ſame am- 
wguity in the vetſion; as it was probably deſigned 
FOR YH pon oa gidos fn ihinoeds 
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reached our ears. It was then Gaul ſpoke, in 
kis valout; his hand half-uncheathed -the 
ſword. | in Jinks Bt WN T1413 33 en 4 5-38 
Son of Fingal , be ſaid, Why burys the 
foul of Gaul? My heart beats high. My ſteps 
are diſordered; and my hand trembles on my 
ſword. When I look towards the foe, my 
foul lightens before me, and I ſee their 
Neeping hoſt. Tremble thus the ſouls of the 
valiant in battles of the ſpear? How would 
the foul of Morni riſe if we should rush on 
the foe! Our renown would grow in the 
fong; and our ſteps be ſtately in the eyes 


ol the brave. 


Son of Morni, I replied, my ſoul delights 
in battle. I delight to shine in battle alone, 
and to give my name to tlie bards. But What 
if the foe should prevail; shall 1 behold the 
Les of the king > They are terrible in his 
diſpleaſure, and like the flames of death, — 
But I will not behold them in his wrath. 
Oſſian shall prevail or fall. But shall the fame 
of the vanquished rxiſę : They paſs away like 
a shadow. But the fame of Offian shall riſe. 
His deeds shall be like his fathers. Let us 
rush in our arms; ſon of Morni, let us rush 
to battle. Gaul! if thou sbalt return, go to 
Selma's lofty wall. Tell to Evirallin (1) that 


env} ,3:!k 


i Offian bad married her a litile time befor 


wa LAT HMO N: 
I fell wich fame; carry this ſword to Branno's. 
daughter. Let her give it to. Oſcar, when 
the years of his youth shall ariſe. EACH 


Son of Fingal , Gaul replied wich a ſigh; 
Shall I return after Oſſian is lou! : What 
would my father ſay, and Fingal king of 
men? The feeble would turn their eyes and 
fay., « Behold the mighty Gaul who left 
ky Ov friend in his blood |» Ye shall not 
behold me, ye feeble, but in the midſt of 
my renown. Offian! I have heard from my 
father the mighty deeds of heroes; their 
mighty deeds, When alone; for the ſoul in- 


creaſes in danger. 


Fon of Morni , I replied and ſtrode before 
bim on the heath , our fathers shall praiſe 
our valour, when they mourn our fall. / 
beam of gladneſs shall riſe on their ſouls;; 
when their eyes are full of tears. They ra 


- 


ſay , & Our ſons have not fallen like the gra 
« of the field, for they ſpread death around 
« them. » — Bur why. should we think of the 
narrow houſe? The 1 defends the valiant. 
But death. purſues the flight of che feeble; 


and their renown. is not heacddt. 


2 « "FF © - * : 8 5 2 8 18. # + 4195 
We rushed forward through night; and 
8 5 1 LS 1 wa i? 2 1 42 4 „ i 2 


The tory of his courtship of this lady is intro- 
uced , as an epiſode yin the fourth book of Fingal 


als 
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came to the roar of a ſtream which bent its 
blue courſe round the foe, through trees 


that echoed to its noiſe; we came. to the 


bank of the ſtream, and ſaw the ſleeping 
hoſt. Their fires were decayed on the plain 
and the lonely ſteps. of their ſcouts Were 
diſtant far. I ſtretched my ſpear before me 
to ſupport my ſteps over the ſtream. But 
Gaul took my hand, and ſpoke the words 
of the valiant. ; 9D £54 b 4 « 

Shall (1) the fon of Fingal rush on a 
fleeping foe? Shall he come like à blaſt by 
night When it over - turns the young trees in 
ſecret? Fingal did not thus receive his fame, 
nor dwells renown on the gray hairs of 
Morni, for actions like theſe. Strike, Oſſian, 
ſtrike the shield of battle, and let their 
thouſands riſe. Let them meet Gaul in his 
firſt battle, that he may try the ſtrength of his 


arm. 


(i) This propoſal of Gaul is much more noble, 
and more agteeable to true heroiſm , than the be- 
haviour of Ulyſſes and Diomed in the Iliad , or 
that of Niſus and Euryalus in the Aneid. What 
his valour and generoſity ſuggeſted became the foune 
dation of his ſucceſs. For the enemy being diſ- 
mayed with the ſound of Offian's shield , which 
was the common ſignal of battle, thought that Fin- 
gal's whole army came to attack them 3 ſo that 
they fly in reality from an army'', not from two 
7 3 which reconciles the ſtory to probabi- 
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133 LATHMON: 

My ſoul rejaiced over the warrior, and 
my burſting tears deſcended. And the foe 
shall meet Gaul, I faid : the fame of Morni's 
fon shall arife. But rush nor too far, my hero: 
let the gleam of thy ſteel be near ro Oſſian. 
Let our hands join in ſlaughter. Gaul! doſt 
thou not behold that rock ? Its gray fide dimly 

leams to the ſtars. If the foe shall prevail, 

t our back be towards the rock. Then shall 
they fear to approach our ſpears; for death 


is in our hands. | 9 
I ſtruck thrice my echoing shield. The 
ſtarting foe aroſe. We rushed on'ia the ſound 
of our arms. Their crowded ſteps fly over the 
heath; for they thought that the mighty Fingal 
came; and the ſtrength of their arms withered 
away. The ſound of their flight was like that 
ol flame, when it rushes through the blaſted 
grooves. ee e e SHE 
It was then the ſpear of Gaul flew in its 
ſtrength: it was then his {word aroſe. Cremor 
fell, and mighty Leth. Dunthormo ſtruggled 
in his blood. The ſteel rushed through 
Crotha's ſide, as bent, he roſe on his ſpear; 
the black ſtream poured from the wound, 
hiſſed on the half extinguished oak. Cathmin 
faw the ſteps of the hero behind him, and 
alcended a blaſted tree; but the ſpear pierced 
bim from behind. Shrieking, panting, he 
fell; moſs and withered branches purſue his 
fall, and ſtrew the blue arms of Gaul. ® 7 
Su 
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hero, and I ſpoke to Morai's ſon. ; 
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Such were thy deeds, ſon of Morni,, in 


the firſt of thy battles. Nor ſlept the ſword 
by thy ſide, Cog laſt of Fingal's race! Oſſian 
rushed forward in bis ſtreng hs the people 


fell before him, as the graſs by the ſtaff of 
the boy, when he whiſtles along the field, 
and the gray y beard of the thiſtle falls. Bur 


careleſs the 8 moves on; his _ are 


towards the deſart. 


- Gray morning 

ſtreams are bright along the heath. The foe 
gathered on a Fill; wa. the rage of Lathmon 
roſe. He bent dis red eye of his wrath : he 


is ſilent in his riſin ng He often ſtruck 
his boſſ 4 Shield; an 


his ſteps are ual on 
1 ſaw the diſtant 4 of the 


Car-borne (1) chief of Ghia doſt Adi 


' behold the foe 2 They gather on the hill 3 in 


their wrath. Let our ſteps be towards the 


king (2). He shall riſe in his ſtrength, and 
the hoſt of Lathmon vanish. Our Rue is 


— us, warrior, the 770 of che aged (3) 


100 Car betas is a title of honour bello”, 
by Oſſian, indiſcriminately on every hero; as every 


chief, in his time , kept a chariot * or liccer' by 


way of ſtare. 
(2) Fingal. 


(3) Fingal and Morni, | 
Vou, Il. | 4 


role moins us, the windiop 
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£94 LATHMON: 
Hill rejoice. But let us fly, ſon of Mori» 
Lathmon deſcends the hill. | 


- Then let our Reps (1) be flow , replied 
the: fajr-haired Gaul; leſt. the foe ſay, with 
A (mile, « Bebold the warriors, of night, 
they are, like ghoſts, terrible in, darkneſs, 
« bur chey melt away before the beam of the 
« eaſt. „ Offian , take the shield of Gormar 
who fell beneath thy ſpear , that the aged 
Heroes may rejoice, when they shall behold 
the actions of their ſons. | 2 


Such were our words on the plain, when 
Sulmath (2) came to car-borne .Lathmon : 
Sulmach. chief of Dutha, at the dark-rolling 
Ntream of Duyranna (3). Why doſt thou not 
1) The behaviour of Gaul, throughout this poem 
| o of a hero in the. moſt — ſenſe. The 
modeſty of Offian , concerning his own actions, is 
not leſs remarkable than his impartiality with re- 
gard- to Gaul 3 for it is well-known that Gaul 
afrerwards. rebelled againſt Fingal , which might be 
Iuppoſed to have bred prejudices -againſt him in 
the . breaſt af Oſſian. But as Gaul, from ah ene- 
ny, became Fingal's firmeſt - friend and greateſt 
hero, the poet paſſes over one ſlip in his conduct, 
on account of his many virtues. . 


\-(p) el abe, a men of yood o.. 
(3) Dubb-bbranna , dark mountain: ſiream. What 

giver went by this name, in the days of Offian , 

is not eaſily aſcertained , at this diſtance of 


dime. A tiver in Scotland, which falls into the ſea 


ſea 


would turn from Lathmon, when the tread 


* 1 


1A BOEM 5. 
rush, ſon of Nuath , with a thouſand of thy 
heroes? Why doſt thou not deſcend with thy 
hoſt, before che warriors fly > Their blue 
arms are . beaming to the riſing light, and 


4 — : 


their ſteps are before us on the heath; 


Son of the feeble hand, ſaid Lathmon, 


shall my. hoſt deſcend ! They (1) are but 


wo, ſon of Dutha, and shall a thouſand 


© 44 


litt their Keel | Nuarh would mourn, in bis 


hall, fot the departure of his fame. His eyes 


at Banff, ſtill retains the name of Duvran. If chat 
is meant, by Oſſian 2 in this paſſage „ Lathmon 
muſt have been a prince of the Pictish nation , or 
thoſe, Caledonians who inhabited of old the caſters 


| Coaſt of Scotland, 


{ 1 ) Offian ſeldom fails to give his heroes 
though: enemies, that generoſity of remper which, 
it appears from his poems, was a, conſpicuous pare 
of his own character. Thoſe who too much deſpiſe 
their enemies do not reflect, that the more they 
take from rhe valour of their foes, the leſs merit 

ey have themſelves in conquering them. The 
cuſtom of depreciating enemies is not alrogether 
one of the refinements of modern heroiſm; 
railing ; diſpaſition is: one of the capital faults in 
Homer's characters, which , by the 2 Ce be 
imputed to the poet, who kept to manners 
of the times of Which he -wrote.. Milton has fol» 
lowed Homer in this reſpe& 3 hut railing, is leſs 


„ 
+ 
* 


Shocking in infernal ſpirits , who ate the obſects 


of horror , than in heroes , who ate ſet up as pat - 


terns of imitation, = . 


This 
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of his feet corre thou to the 

heroes , chief of Dutha, for I behold" che 

8 5 ſleps of Oſſian. His fame is worthy 
F 


4106 


The noble Sulmath came. I rejoiced in the 
words of the king. 1 raiſed the shield on my 
arm; and Gaul placed in my hand the ſword 
of: Morni. We returned to the murmuring 
ſtream; Lathmon came in his ſtrength. 'His 
dark hoſt rolled, like the clouds, behind him: 
but the ſon of Nuath was bright in his ſteel; 


Son of Fingal, ſaid the hero, thy fame 
has grown on our fall. How. many lie there 
of my people by thy hand', thou king of 
men! Lift now thy ſpear againſt Lathmon; 
and lay the ſon of Nuath low. Lay him low 
among his people, or thou chyſelf muſt fall. 
It shall never be told in my halls that my 
Warriors fell in my preſence; that they fell 
in the preſence of Lathmon when his (word 
_ xeſted by his fide : the blue eyes of Cutha (1) 
would roll in tears, and her ſteps be lonely 
in che yales of Dunlathmon, 


Neither shall it be told, 1 replied , that 
the ſon of Fingal fled, Were his ſteps covered 
. with darkneſs , yet would not Oſſian fly; his 
Joul wopld meet him and ſay, « Does the 


ii) Cutha appears to have been Lathmon's wife 
er miſttoſs. - = | ö 
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« bard of Selma fear the foe ? „ No: he does 
not fear the foe. His joy is in the midſt of - 


& F T 3 4 


Lathmon came on with bis ſpear , and 
-. pierced the shield of Offian, I felt the cold 
Reel at my ſide; and drew the ſword of 
Morni : I cut the ſpear in twain; the bright 
point fell glitteriag on the g The ſon 
of Nuath burnt in his wrath, and lifted high 
his ſounding shield. His dark eyes rolled 
above it, as e it shone like 
a gate of braſs. But Oſſian's ſpear pierced the 
brightneſs of its boſſes, and ſunk in a tree 
that, roſe behind. The shield hung on the 
quivering lance ; but Lathmon till advanced. 
aul foreſaw the fall of the chief, and ſtretched 
his buckler before my ſword ; when it de- 
ſcended, in a ſtream of light over the king 
of Dunlathmon. 10 5 


Lathmon beheld the ſon of Morni, and 

the tear ſtarted. from his eye. He threw the 
ſword of his fathers on the ground, and ſpoke 
the words of the valiant. Why should Lathmon 
fight againſt the firſt of mortal men? Your 
ſouls are beams from heaven; your ſwords 
the flames of death. Who can equal the 
renown of the heroes, whoſe actions are ſo 
great in youth! O that ye were in the halls 
of Nuath, in the green dwelling of Lathmon ! 
then would my father ſay, —— ſon did 
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_ Hot yield to the feeble. — But who comes, 
' a mighty ſtream, along the echoing heath ? 
The Fine hills are troubled before him, and 
a thouſand ſpirits are on the beams of his 
ſteel; the ſpixits (1) of thoſe who are to fall 
y the arm of the king of reſounding Moryen. 
— Happy art thou, O Fingal, thy ſons shall 
fight thy battles; they $2 orth before thee 3 
| | the ſteps of renown. | 


and they return with 


_ Fingal came, in his mildneſfs, rejoicing in 
| ſecret over the actions of his ſon. Morni's 
face brightened with gladueſs, and his aged 
eyes looked faintly through the tears of joy. 
We came to the halls of Selma, and 4 
round the feaſt of shells. The maids of the 

ſong came into our preſence, and the mildly. 
blushing Evirallin. Her dark hair ſpread on 

her neck of ſnow, her eye rolled in ſecret 
on Offian ; she touched the harp of mulic , 
and we bleſſed the daughter of Branno, 


_ Fingal roſe in his place, and ſpoke to Dun- 
larhmon's battling king. The ſword of Tren- 
mor trembled by his lide „as he lifted up his 
| mighty arm, Son of Nuath, he (aid, why doſt 

thou ſearch for fame in Morven > We are not 
of the race of the feeble ; nor do our {words 
(1) Ic was thought, in Offian's' time, that each 
perſon had his attending ſpirit. The traditions con · 
cerning this opinion are dark and unſatisfactory. 


\ 
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gleam over the weak. When did we come 
to Duntlathmon, with the ſound of war? 
Fingal does not delight in battle, though his 
arm is ſtrong. My renown grows on the fall 
of the banghty. he lightning of my ſteel 
pours on the proud in arms. The battle 
comes; and the tombs of the valiant riſe; the 
rombs of my people riſe, O my fathers! and 
I at laſt muſt remain alone. But I will remain 
renowned, and the departure of my ſoul 
Shall be one ſtream of light. Lathmon ! retire 
to thy place. Turn thy battles to other lands. 
The race of Morven are renowned , and 


their foes are the ſons of che unhappy. 
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Daxrxwess dwells around Dunlathmon ; 

though the moon shews half her face on the 
hill. The daughter of night turns her eyes 
away; for she beholds the grief that is com- 
ing.—The ſon of Morni is on the plain; 
but there is no ſound in the hall. No long- 


(.) Gaul, the ſon of Morni', attended Lathmon 
into his own country, after his being defeared in 
Morven , as related in' the preceding poem. He 
was kindly entertained by Nuatk, the father of 
Lathmon , and fell in love with his daughter Oi- 
thõna. The lady was no lefs enamoured of Gaul, 
and a day was fixed for their marriage. In rhe 
mean time Fingal , preparing for an expedition 
into the country of rhe Britons, ſent for Gaul. 
He obeyed , and went; but not without promiſing 
ro Oirh6na to retutn , if he ſuryſved the war, by 


attend his father Nuath in his wars, and Oirh6ns 


2 cettain day.—Lathmon too was obliged to 


was left alone at Dunlathmon , the ſeat of the : 


family.——Dunrommath , lord of Uthal, fuppoſed 
to be one of the Orkneys , taking advantage of 
the abſence of her friends, came and carried off, 
by force, Oirh6na , who had formerly rejected his 
love, into Tromätlion, a deſatt iſland, where he 


* 


concealed her in a cave. 


Gaul remrned on the day appointed 3 vat of 
the tape, and failed to — „to reyenge 
* 


204 OITHONA: 
ſtreaming (1) beam of light comes trembling 
through the gloom. The voice of Oithona (2) 


is not heard amidſt the noiſe of the ſtreams of 
Duvranna.— . 


Whither art thou gone in thy beauty, dark- 
haired daughter of Nuath? Lathmon is in the 
field of the yaliant , but thou didſt promiſe to 


himſelf on Dunrommath. When he landed , he 
found Oirh6na diſconſolate, and reſolved not to 
ſuryive the loſs of her honour. — She cold him 
the ſtory of her misfortunes , and she ſcarce end- 
ed , when Dunrommath , with his followers , ap- 
peared at the further end of the iſland, Gaul pre- 
pared to attack him, recommending to Oith6na 
to retire , till the battle was over. She ſeemingly 
obeyed ; bur sbe ſecretly armed herſelf , tusbed 
into the thickeſt of the battle, and was mortally 
wounded.——Gaul purſuing the flying enemy, found 
bet juſt expiring on the field: he mourned over 
her , raiſed her tomb , and returned to Moryen. 
haus is the ſtory handed down by tradition 
nor is it given with any material difference in the 
poem, which opens with Gaul's return to Dunlath- 
mon, after the rape of Oitböna. : 


(1) Some gentle taper 
6 8 viſit us 
With thy long leyelled rule of ſtreaming light. 
| : III rox. 


.) Oi-th6na , the virgin of the Wave, 


| A POEM | 20g 

remain in the hall; thou | diſt, promiſe to 
remain in the hall till the ſon of Morni 
returned; till he returned from Strumon , to 
the maid of his love. The tear was on thy 
cheek at his departure: the ſigh rofe in ſecret 
in thy breaſt. But thou doſt nor come to meer 
him, with ſongs, with the ligbtly-trembling 
ſound of the harp.— | 25 


Such were the words of Gaul, when he 
came to Dunlathmon's towers. The gates were 
open and dark. The winds were bluſterin 
in the hall, The trees ſtrowed the threshol 

with leaves; and the murmur-of night was 
abroad. — Sad and filent, at a rock, the for 
of Morni fat: his foul trembled for the maid; 
but he knew not whither to turn his courſe, 
The fon (x) of Leth ſtood at a diſtance , and 
heard the winds in his bushy hair. But he 
did not raiſe his voice, for he ſaw the ſorrow 
of Gaul. ak Hart 


Sleep deſcended on the heroes. The viſions 
of night aroſe. Oithbna ſtood in a dream, 
before the eyes of Morni's ſon. Her dark hair 
was looſe and diſordered: her lovely eye 
rolled in tears. Blood ſtained her ſnowy arm. 
The robe. half hid the wound of her breaſt. 


(1) Morlo , the fon of Leth , is one of Fin- 
gal's moſt famous heroes. He and three other men 


attended Gaul on his expedition to Tromathon, 


nen 
She ſtood over the chief, and her voice was 
heard. 8 a8 ry 5 10 


Sleeps the ſon of Morni, he that was lovely 
in the eyes of Oich6na? Sleeps Gaul at the 
diſtant rock , and the daughter of Nuath low ? 
The ſea rolls round the dark iſle of Troma- 
thon; I fit in my tears in the cave. Nor do 
Tſit alone, O Gaul: the dark chief of Cuthal 
is there. He is chere in the rage of his love. 
And what can Oithona do? N | 


A rougher blaſt rushed through the oak. 
The dream of night departed. Gaul took his 
aſpen ſpear ; he ſtood in the rage of wrath. 
Often did his eyes turn to the eaſt, and accuſe 
the lagging light. — At length the morning 
came forth. The hero lifred up the fail. The 
winds came ruſtling” from the hill, and he 
bounded on the waves of the deep. — On 
the third day aroſe Tromathon (1), like a 


= "a, dpa a = 


| — 7+ por &y 1epends more. - 


HouER. Od. v. 180. 


: Then oel d to fight Phæacia's dusky coaſt, 
Aud woody mountains half in yapours loſt ; 


. 
— 
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blue shield in the midſt of the ſea, The white 


wave roared againſt its rocks; fad Oithana 


fat on the coaſt. She looked on the rolling 
Waters, and her tears deſcend. But when 
she ſaw Gaul in his arms, she ſtarted and 
turned her eyes away. Her lovely cheek is 
bent and red; her white arm trembles by 
her ſide.— Thrice she trove to fly from his 
preſence; but her ſteps failed her as she 
Went. 8 | A FN i 


Daughter of Nuath , faid the hero, why 

doſt thou fly from Gaul ? Do oe ſend 
forth the flame of death > Or darkens hatred 
in my ſoul ? Thou art to me the beam of the 
eaſt riſing in a lard unknown. But thou 


covereſt thy face with ſadneſs, daughter of 


high Dunlarhmon ! Is the foe of Oithona 


near? My ſoul burns to meet him in battle. 
The ſword trembles on the ſide of Gaul, and 


longs to glitter in his hand, Speak, daughter 


of Nuath, doſt thou not behold my tears? 


Car-borne chief of Strumon , replied the 
comeſt thou over the 
s mournful daughter 
That lay before him indiſtinct and vaſt 7 
Like a broad shield amid the warry waſte. 


; Te6m-thbn , ly or deep-ſounding wave. 


fighing maid, wh 
dark-blue wave to 


1 


1 rr . 
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Why did I not paſs away in fecret, like the 
flower of the rock, that lifts its fair head 
unſeen, and ſtrows its withered leaves on the 
blaſt? Why didſt thou come, O Gaul, to 
hear my departing ſigh? I paſs away ia my 
outh ; and my name shall not be heard. Or 
it will be heard with ſorrow, and the tears 
of Nuath will fall. Thou wilt be ſad, fon of 
Morni, for the fallen fame of Oithona.. But 
She shall ſleep in the narrow tomb, far from 
the voice of the mourner. Why didſt thou 
come, chief of. Strumon, to the ſea-beat 
rocks of Tromathon? Beans e 


Il came to meet thy foes, daughter of car- 
borne Nuath! the death of Cuthal's chief dar- 
kens before me; or Morni's ſon shall fall.—- 
Oichona! when Gaul is low , raiſe my tomb 
on that oozy rock; and when the Aa bob. 
ing ship shall paſs , call the ſons of the ſea; 
call them, and give this ſword, chat they may 
carry it to Morni's hall; that the grey-haired 
hero may ceafe to look towards the deſart 
for the return of his fon. ; 


And shall the daughter of Nuath live, she 
replied with a burſting -figh ? Shall I live in 
Tromathon, and the fon of Morni low? M 
heart is not of that rock; nor my ſoul packets 
as that ſea, which lifts its blue waves to e 
wind, and rolls beneath the Norm, The bla 


which hall "ns chee hw: hall f pread che 
branches of Oithona on earth. We all . 
together, ſon of car-borne Morni! — The 
narre w houſe is pleaſant to me, and the 
ſtone of the dead: for never more will I leave 
thy rocks, ſea-ſurrounded. Tromäthon! — 
Night (1) came on with her clouds, after 
the departure of Lathmon, when be went 
to the wars of his fathers , to the moſs- 
covered rock of Duthôrmoth; night came 
on, and I ſat in the hall, at he beam of 
the. oak. The wind was abroad i in the trees. 
I heard the ſound of arms. Joy roſe in my 
face; for I thought of thy return. k was the 
chief of Cuthal, the red-haired ſtrength of 
Dunrommath. His eyes rolled in fire: the 
blood of my people was on his ſword, They 
who-defended Oithona fell by the 4 
chief. What could I do? My arm was weak; 
it could not lift the ſpear. He took me in m 
| grief, amidſt my tears he raiſed the (ail. 

ed the returning ſtrength of en , 
the brother of unhapp py Oith6na.: — Bur 
behold ,.be comes with his people the dark 
wave is divided before kim! — Whither wilt 
thou. turn thy ſteps , fon of Morni ? any 


are the warriors of Dunrommath ! 


My ſteps never turned from battle, replied 


0 1) Oith6na relates how the was * away by 
Dunrommath. 
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the hero, as he unsheathed his ſword; aud 
Shall I begin to fear, Oithona', when thy foes 
are near ? Go to thy cave, daughter of Nuath , 
till our battle ceaſe. Son of Leth , bring the 
bows of our fathers; and the founding! quiver 
of Motni. Let our three warriors bend the 
_ yew. Ourſelves will liſt the ſpear, They are 
an hoft' on the rock; but our ſouls are 


ſtr ong. > 


The daughter of Nuath went to the cave: 
à troubled joy roſe on her mind, like the 
red path of the- lightning on a ſtormy cloud. 
— Her ſoul was refolved , and the tear 
was dried from her wildly-locking eye. — 
Dunrommath flowly apptoached ; for he. ſaw- 
the ſon of Morni: Contempt contracted his 
face, a ſmile is on his dark-brown cheek ; 
his red eye rolled, half-concealtd beneath 
his shaggy brows: EL 33 


« Whence are che ſons of the ſea, begun 
the loca chief? Have the w inds driven you 
to the rocks of Tromathon? Or come you 
in ſearch of the white-handed daughter of 
Nuath > The ſons of the unhappy, ye feeble 
men, come to the hand of Dunrommath. 
His eye ſpares not the weak; and he delights 
in the blood of ſtrangers. Oith6na is a beam 
of light, and the chief of Cuthal enjoys it 
in ſecret ; would thou come on its lovelineſs 


Ne 5 
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like a cloud, ſon of the feeble hand! 
Thou mayſt come, but shalt thou return to 
the halls of thy fathers? 1 | 


Doſt thou not know me, ſaid Gaul, red- 
haired chief of Cuthal ? Thy feet were ſwift 
on the heath, in the battle of car-borne 
Lathmon ; when- the ſword of Morni's ſon 
urſued his hoſt, in Morven's woody land, 
unrommath! thy words are mighty, for thy 
warriors gather behind thee. But do I fear 
them , ſon of pride? I am not of the race of 
, 
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Gaul advanced in his arms ; Duntommarh 
$hrunk behind his people. But the ſpear 0 
Gaul-pierced the gloomy chief, and his wor 
lopped off his head, as it bended ia death — © 
The ſon of Morni shook it thrice by the 
lock; the warriors of Dunrommath fled, 
The arrows of Morven purſued them: ren 
fell on the moſſy rocks. The reſt lift the 
founding ſail, and bound on the echoing 
deep. 5 . „ 


Gaul advanced towards the cave of Oithon 

He beheld a youth leaning againſt a rock. 
An arrow had pierced his tide z and his eye 
rolled faintly beneath his helmet. — The ſoul 
of Mornrs Br is ſad, he came and ſpoke. the 


words of peacc. 


ff 
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Can the hand of Gaul heal thee, youth of 
the mournful brow 2 I have ſearched for the 
herbs of the mountains; I have gathered them 
on the ſecret banks of their ſtreams. My hand 
has cloſed the wound of the valiant, and 
their eyes have bleſſed the ſon of Morni, 
Where dwelt thy fathers , warrior? Were 
they of the ſons of the mighty ? Sadneſs 
sball come, like night, on thy native ſtreams; 
for thou art fallen in thy youth, — — © 


My fathers, replied: the. ſtranger, were 
of the ſons of the mighty; but they shall 
not be ſad; for my fame is departed like 
morning miſt. High walls riſe on the banks 
of Duvranna, and ſee their moſſy towers in 
che ſtream; a rock aſcends behind them With 
its wager | firs. Thou mayſt behold it far 
diſtant. There my brother dwells. He is 
renowned in battle : give him this glittering 
helmet, 2 5 


The helmet fell from the hand of Gaul; 
for it was the wounded Oith6na. She had 
armed herſelf in the cave, and came in ſearch 
of death. Her heavy eyes are half cloſed 
the blood pours from her fide, — 


Son of Morni , She ſaid, prepare the narrow 
tomb. Sleep comes, like a cloud, on my 


foul. The eyes of Oithona are dim, O had 


e 1 * 
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I dwelt at Duvranna , in the bright beam of 
my fame! then had my years come on with 
joy; and the virgins would bleſs my ſteps. 


But I fall in youth, ſon of Morni, and my 
father shall blush in his ball, — 


She fell pale on the rock of Tromäthon. 
The mournful hero raiſed her tomb. — He 
came to Morven; but we ſaw the darkneſs 
of his ſoul. Oſſian took the harp in the praiſe 
of Oithona, The brightneſs. of the face of 
Gaul returned. But his ſigh roſe, at times, 
in the midſt of his friends, like blaſts tha t 
shake their unfrequeat wings, after the ſtormy 


. winds are laid. 
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Ir was the voice of my ſve! few are his 
viſits to the dreams of Malvina! Open your 
airy halls, ye fathers ot mighty Toſcar! Un- 
fold the gates of your clouds ; the ſteps of 


Malvina's departure are near. I have heard a F 
voice in my dream. I feel the fluttering of 


. (1) Malvina the daughter of Toſcar is over · heard 
by Oſſian lamenting the death of Oſcar her lover. 
Oſfian , to divert het grief, relates his own actions 
in an expedition which he undertook , at Fingal's. 
command, to aid Crothar the petty king of Cro- 


ma, a country in Iteland, againſt Rothmat who in- 


vaded his dominions.' The ſtory is delivered down 
thus, in tradition. Crothar king of Croma being 
blind with agen, and his ſon too young for the 
feld, Rothmar the chief of Tromlo reſolved ta 
avail himſelf of the opportunity offered of annex- 
ing the dominions of Crothar to his own. He ac- 


cordingly marched into the country ſubje& ro Cro- 


thar , but which he held of Arth or Artho, who 
was , at the time , ſupreme. king of Ircland. 


Crothar being, on account of his age and Hlind - 
neſs , unfir for action, ſent for aid ro Ffogal king 
of Scotland; who ordered his ſon Offian to the 
telief of Crothar. But before his artival , Fovar-gore 
mo, the ſon of Crothar. , attacking Rothmar , 
was lain himſelf, and his forces totally defeared, 
Offian renewed the war; came o battle, killed Rothe 
mar, and routed his army. Croma being thus de- 
liycred of its enemies, Oſſian returned to Scotland. 
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muſic of departed bards in he dream of thy 
xeſt, when ſleep fell on thine eyes, at che 


0 i 1 : ; 
ard > QRKOUEAs:: 3 
my ſoul. Why didſt thou come, O blaſt, 
from the dark-rolling of the lake > Thy 
ruſtling wing was in the trees, the dream of 
Malvina departed. But she beheld her love, 
when his robe of miſt flew on the wind; the 
beam of the ſun was on his skirts, they 
littered like the gold of the ſtranger. It was 
- voice of my love! few are his viſits to my 
e ee ere Hoi 
But thou dwelleſt in the ſou! of Malvina ; 
ſon of inighty Oſſian. My ſighs ariſe with 
the beam of the eaſt; my tears deſcend with 
the drops of night. I was a lovely tree, in 
thy preſence, Oſcar, with all my branches 
round me; but thy death came like a blaſt 
from the deſart, *. laid my green head low; 
the ſpring returned with its showers, but no 
leaf of mine aroſe. The virgins ſaw me ſilent 
in the hall, and they touched the harp of joy. 
The r on the cheek 8 

irgins beheld me in my grief. Why art thou 
fad. they ſaid; thou ER of ha fot of 


Lutha? Was he lovely as the beam of the 


5 - 


morning, and ſtately in thy fight? 


* Pleaſant is thy. ſong in Offian's ear, daughs | 
ter of ſtreamy — Thou haſt heard the 


mutmur of Meru (1). When thou didſt 
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Ii) Mot'- ruth, great ſiream LINK 
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return from the chace, in the day of the ſun, 
thou haſt heard the muſic of the bards, 5 
thy ſong is lovely. It is lovely, O Malyi 
but it melts the ſoul. There is a joy in grief, 
when peace dwells in the breaſt of the fb. 55 
But ſorrow waſtes the mournful, O daughter 
of Toſcar, and their days are few. They fall 
„Uke the flower on which the ſun fooks | 
in his firengrh after the mildew has paſſed over 
it, and its head is heavy with the drops of 
night. Attend to the tale of Oſſian, O ay, 
he remembers the doys of bis youth. |. 20 i 


The king commanded ; I raiſed my ſails 5 
and rushed inte the bay of Croma ; into Cro- 
ma's ſounding bay in lovely Innis-fail (1). 
High on the coaſt aroſe the rowers of Crothat 
king of (| ; Crothar renowned in the 
battles of his youth; but age dwelt then 
around the chief, Rothmar raiſed the ſword 
. the hero; and the wrath of Fingal burn» 

He ſent Oſſian to meet Rothmas l. in battle, 


for the chief of Sen Was LI Soong: f 
of his youth, y 32 


Ist the bard 5 ale wich 6 
came into 3 hall of Crothari There 
eyes bd Fall 


Dok 3 
the. 
arms of his fathers , but his 
29777 gray” r waved uur 
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nn 
à ſtaff; on which the warrior leaned. He 


hummed the ſong of other times, when the 


ſound 6f our arms reached his ears. Crothar 
roſe , ſtretched his aged hand, and bleſſed 
the ſon of Fingal. 5 


1 Okis 1. aid: the bers , the ſtrength of 


Crothar's arm has failed. O could I lift the 
ſword, as on the day that Fingal fought at 
Strutha! He was the firſt: of mortal men; 
Crothar had alſo his fame. The king of 
orven. prailed me, and he placed on my 


arm the boſſy shield of Calthar, whom the 
Bero had flaiv in war. Doſt thou not behold 


it on the wall, for Crothar's eyes have failed? 


thy ſtrength, like thy fathers, Oſſian? let 
the aged feel thine arm. x 


2:4 gave my am to the king 3 he feels it 


with his aged hands. The ſigh roſe in his 
breaſt, and his tears deſcended. Thou art 


ſtrong, my ſon, he ſaid, but not like the king 
- of Moryen. But who is like that hero amon 
the mighty in war! Let the feaſt of my hal 
be ſpread; and let my bards raiſe the ſong. 
Great is he that is within my walls, ſons of 
echoing Croma! n e ene 
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The feaſt is ſpread. The harp is heard; 


and joy is in the hall. But it was joy covering 
a ſigh, that darkly dwelt in every breaſt. It 
was like the faint beam of the moon ſpread 


as IRE 2 VT —_— 3 * a _—_ Q. 
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en 2 cloud in heaven. At length the muſic 

ceaſed, and the aged king of Croma 3 
he ſpoke without a tear, but the ſigh ſWelled 
| in e midſt of his voice. e 71 2 


Bon of Fingal ! doſt thou not behold the 
darkneſs of Crothar's hall of shells ? My foul 
, was not dark at the feaſt, when my people 
lived. I rejoiced in the preſence of ſtrangers; 
when my ſon shone in the ball. But, Offiar,, 
he is a beam that is departed ,and left no ſtreak 
of 9 — He is fallen, ſon of Fingal, 
in the battles of his father. Rothmar the 
chief of graſſy Tromlo heard that my eyes 
had failed; he heard that my arms were fixed 
In the hall, and the pride of his foul aroſe. 
He came towards Croma; my people fell 
before him. I took my arms in the hall, but 
what could fightleſs Crothar da? My ſteps 
were uncqual; my grief was great. I wisbed 
for the days that were paſt, Days! wherein. 
I fought ; and conquered in the field of blood. 
My ſon returned from the chace; the fair- 
haired Fovar-gormo (1). He had not lifted 
his ſword in battle, for his arm was young.” 
But the ſoul of the youth Was great; 50 fire 
olf valour burnt in his eyes. He faw the difor- 
dered ſteps of his father, and his figh atoſe, 
King of Croma, he ſaid, is it e thou 
haſt no ſon; is it for the weakneſs of Fovare 
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nos arm that thy ſighs ariſe ? begin, 
„to feel the — th of my arm 
e drawn the ſword of my youth; and 
I 5 bent the bow. Let me meet this 
Nochmar, with the youths of Croma: let me 
N 12 m_ for | ape 
bie 


"od thon. ate hat pr ably * of 
the fightleſs Crothar 1 But let ocher ad- 
vance before thee, that I may hear the tread 
of En feet at th nes 12 my eyes be- 

hold thee not, Binh Fovar-gormo !— 
He went, he met pay” foe ; he fell. The 
foe adyances towards Croma. He who flew 
10 ſon is , = all his pointed ſpears. 


It is not time to fill the hell , I replied, 
aud took my . ſpear. 2 people law the 
fire of my eyes, and they roſe around. All 
night we ſtrode along the heath. Gray morn- 
Ing roſe in the caſt A green narrow vale 
appeared before us; nor did it want its 
bive ſtream, The dark hoſt of Rothmar are 
on its banks, with all their glittering arms. 
We fou he alo Ai vale ; they fled; Roth- 
mat ben a bend. ay had not 
deſcended in che rel, when I brought his 
arms to Crothat. Ts aged hero felt them 
with his bands ; and j joy 3 in his ſoul, 
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' long-howling: owl is heard. 4 fee-a dim form on 
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of the- shells is heard. Ten harps ate g 
dre. bards ee e. by warns (ij 


..0 Thi coats com Grlons were in. 
. among ſucceeding 43.2% The pieces 8 
that kind she more of the good car , than 


85 FX the poetical genius of their authors. The tranſ- 


or 4 only met with one poem of this torr „ 
hich he thinks worthy of being preſerved. It is a 


. thoufand years later than Oman, bur the authors 


ſeem to. have obſerved his manner, and ad opteil 

Fenn 'of it. is chi 
Five bards , p the pig hr in the Houſe of a chief 

Who was” a Met af” Sent feberally to mate 


their ce and . with an err og | 
tempore / deſcrip „ 1 night Hap= 
prned to be one in f f te 


4 


it has 3 
in thi 


h of Scotland 
SEND W bat 4 e 


r bones LI 


2D 


hr þ albll honda 3 4 


the hills. No ſtar with groen ttembliug beam z nd 


moon looks from che aky. I hear che blaßt in the 


 *wogd ;'bur 1 beat it didnt Fer. The 'Rream of 
5 The valley "ingrmars'3' bor ry nvrmit 3s fallen an 


Tad. From: the''riee at che grave of the- dead d 
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the praiſe of Oſſian; they poured forth their 
— ſouls, and the harp anfiered to their 


| will. The fas fl on the 3 the kd 


is at his ftds. be r 
borns. She Latrs , bat lies again, 9 


Tube roe is in POP . Leak 
bock head is beneath his wing. No beaſt, no bird 
is abroad ., but the owl and the howling for. * 
on a eien un be n 0 cloud 9h" he i i 


* 128 Kan 


** Datk, pamxing itewbling, fad che ctaveller has 
oſt! his way, pipe e e of en he 
goes, along the gurgling ill. He featy ite röck and this 
fen. He fears rhe ghoſt of night. The old: tree .groand 
to the blaſt ; thefalling branch refounds. The wind 
drives the withered burs , cluig together, along 
che graſs; It is che light tread of a ghoſt 8 
. e Mens (fn i, * Fil 55 


| full of gholls ' The FP ate, abroad 7 


ends, receiye me 5 the 
niere 
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S s crane Fs ihe 


of the mountain hricks. Woods fall from high. 
Windows flap. The growing river roars. The tra- 
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weller attempt 4 brick} he dies: 
1 a 5 
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voice, The joy of Cramawas-great:for peace 
e 2 The . 5 


boat aha; ae cow. 1 5 ppt +4 ies "the 
thower, beſide the mouldering banks * 
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The hunter ſtarr * fleep , „in his lonely hut 3 © 
wakes rhe fire decayed, His wet dogs ſmoke around 
Kam: He fits the chin "with "hedth.” Loud“ bole 
two mountain-ſtreams which meet beſide his bo 


Sad on che fide of 4 Bill the wandering e 
fits. The tree ' reſoundh above bit, The ſtream roati 
donn the rock, He waits for the Wop avis 
e ch | 


Ghboſts ride on the ſtorm G Siu l x 
voice between the: ſqualls e e | 
of other N | $57 
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The rain id 71 The dry wind; blows. n 
We flap. Cold drops fall from tha 
roof. 1 ſee the ſtarty dy. But the shower gathers © 


agein. The weſt is gloomy and dark. Night is ſtor- 


my and diſmal z roceive me my ande » ftom 
Sight, 


nde I n 
e Aga 552 Bana nee; dg ehe 3 


he wind. Al fomidicbernerT thes hifls band 
males though u- bir of d. a Th ov UP 
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with ſilence, and che mo 


From their place. The turfy but k; torh. The clouds, 


CROMA: 
darkneſs, wich his glite 


226 


| Uivided', fly over the cky , and shes the burning 
Kats. The meteor' , token of death! flies ſparkling 
through rhe gloom. It refts on the hill. 1 fe the wi- 
yhered fern, the dark-broyed rock , the fallen oak. 
Fee 
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eee ch and h 
ie rocky des The boat 3s brjmful. in the cove 3 
the dam on the rocking ride. A maid fits ſad be- 


ide the rock, and eyes the rolling ſtream, Her 
ed ted by ode: She ſaw his boar , when, 


verk was light ,; on be lakes" uu cio bin banken boat 


1 the - ther”? Atv dhefe blk goers: an: the wie 


E 14 


+ Hack? de bait! rottes around. The flaky bee 
Ueſertide. u ds of che bis e Phe. The Bor- 
ay ee ak bin pere and dere 


JO IR from night. 


un Ni „n r tit 


nab FO WA TH BALD. As. r 
ri cee 


The winds , with the clouds, are gone. They fink 
Wend «he. hill; The moon is up on the mountain. 
Re = Þ | a 
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bare The joy of Croma was great; 
: es Gallen. in 


te ent las 4 bei th frm. of 
es 9. 2 7 68. 


1 . = 8 ** ks of on 
on the plain, The wakeful bigd 7000 e 
and whiſtles o on the diſtagr Held. * oe 


Calm; ach Fate bs" TOLL comes 
e Ot ie 


zobe of ſnow z White arms and dark-brown hair + 


& is the daughtet of the chief of the people; abe 
What lately fell. Come, let us view thee , O maid ! 
thou that haſt been dhe delight of beroes 1 The 


plaſt drives che phanzo 
+ aſcends the hill. 


OY hs it, Dovly « over 
Ge! Hatte, vale. Is tithe on de Kill and joins 
ts. bead to heaven, —— Night is ſertled ,, calm , 
blue, ſtarry, bright with the moon. Renee yp 


mene Mons ene 
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n eee war een 


we bete; at ae his e | 


aud ir the well Sl moves thar pale beat 
eng che Haded kf. The diſtant wave is beard; 
1 mrmünd os hs be. mew 
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, when 
d 


a the: Abbe A is paſt, 
The houſe wife, groping in the gloom , rekitidiey 
the ſettled fire. The hunter thinks that day ap- 
proaches , and calls his bounding dogs. He aſcends 
The” bill and -hiftits" on his 8 A blaſt” removes 
the cloud. He ſees ihe ſtätty pough of the north, 


Much — to. paſts N, nods \by he 


molly, rock, 


—— — . r — oe — 
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| Hark! the whicluind * In che Ee 24 low 


dead retu 
CR 31 


from the ale, 
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rde Wbt - 60} beiähdl che Bill Tb Bean ts Nit 


GA rock. Long are the'*shadows of t 
trees. Now t is dark oyer all. Night js c dreary , ſilent, 
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innen, wid: 
„ the bills: ql fly here? 
vellets fear. the winds of ariſe, the 
1 ſounding ww deſcend. 4 r win- 
ta dows flap, and. green; winged mexcars fly; riſe che 
| pale moon from/bebind ber hills , ot incloſe bet 
1 head in clouds nightis alike to me, blue, ſtormy ,/ 
1 e eee 


I 4 * 
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4 WAS? | > 


murmut in the yale ! [Ie is rhe mighty army of che * 


| and dark f 5 Treciye me, my Eiends , From, nights | 


1 
1 


* Hr 7, we. 
war was there; bur his figh-was' not 4 


He ſearched fo he wound: of his fon aug L 


found it in his bteuſt. Joy! toſe in the: face 


of che ge! is. came and ſpoke to Offiath 
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Ag of ſear Fhe ſaid { my ſon has not 


Fallen without his fame: The youligwatriot 


did not fly z but met death; 5 as; he Went 
forward-in his ftteng th, Happy are they who 


Age H ee, BH zi 211153 115 54 10 


when ite is pourędtom che Hilf The young: day re- 


tutns from his clouds! J buy! we! fett no mot 


Where are our chiefs of old ? Where our kings 


of mighty name } The fields" of their battles ate 


ſilent. Scarce their moſſy tombs remain, We hall _ 


alſo be forgot. This lofty houſe shall fall. Our ſons 


|  #hall nor behold the ruins in graſs. They shall a 
of the aged „ « Where ſtood the RIES: 


fathers ke 


Raiſe the forg , and ftrike the harp ſend round 
the shells of joy. Suſpend a hundred tapets on high. 


Touths and maids begin the dance. Let ſome gray 
bard be near me to tell the deeds of other times; 


of kings renowned in our land , of chiefs we be- 

hold no more, Thus let the night paſs until motn- 

ing shall appear. in our halls. Then let the bow by 
at hand, the dogs, the youths of the chace. We 
Shall aſcend the hill with day; and awake the 
dect. | : : 5 2 
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Lie in youth, when their cenown is heard: 
The 2 will not behold chem in the 
ball; ox ſmile at dembling hand. 1 Their 
memory Shall, be honoured 3nithe-Gang z; che 
young tear of the virgin falls. But the aged 
wither away, by degrees, and the fame of 
their youth. bee to be fotgot. They fall 
in ſecret; the ſigh of their fan; An. not beard. 
Joy. is around theit tomb; and e ee 
of their fame is placed without a tear. 
are they cen die in youth! , when wc 
renoun is wound them l, tid too zr 1 
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PERRATHON (3) 
OP! 0 * 


0 A TET+ &'Þ: , 8H {241 An IF 
= thy blue bende bs 0 e acids 
the narrow plain of Lutha 775 8 pres 


x Ar * 
2. s 2 22 7 e4 a 21 443 


is repent to FH Fen com- 


d by: 3 „ a little time before his death; 

8 1 conſequently it is 2 in tradition 70 2 
e than Oſſian s i The. tran 

has taken the liberty to call errathon, 75 

. epiſode concerning the re- eſtablishment © 

mor king of that ifland , after he had p Rong de- 
throned Þy bis own ſon Uthal. Fingal in His voyage 


xo Lochlin [C Fing..B. II J A whither be had been 
invited by Starno the father uf Agandecca , ſo often 
mentioned in Oſſian's poems, touched at Bertathon, 


an iſland of Scandinavia, where he was kindly en- 
tettained by Larthmor the petty king of the place, 
Who was a "ras of the ſupteme kings of Lochlin. 
| "The: hoſpitality of Larthmor gained him Fingal's 
" Ftiendship } which that bero manifeſted, after tlie 


imptiſonment of Larthmot by bis own ſon 4: by 

ſending: Oſſian and Foſcar, the father of Malvi- 

na ſo oſten mentioned, to reſcue Larthmor; and 
punisb the unnatural behaviour of Uthal. Uthal 


was handſome: to a; proverb , and conſequently 
much admired by the dies. Nina-thonia the beau- 


tiłul daughter of TLorthõma, a neighbouring ptince, 


fell in lave and fled. wich him. He proved: uncon- 


ſtant; for nothet lady , whoſe name is not men- 
tioned ; "ein tis 4 Allections „be + cohfitied Nina- 


Thema to 4 defert and” neat" rhe cbafk of Berra- 
'thon.' She was relieved by > apr who in com- 


"pany wih tink ; landiog on 1 Perkathen ; defeared 
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24 B E NR. n oN 5 4 
voods bang over it from their mountains 4 
and the ſun look on it at noon. The thiſtle 
is there on its rock, and [Shakey its beard 
to the wind. The flower b its heavy 
bead, waving at times, to the gale. 


doſt thou awake me, O gale , 1 ſcems to 


| Rr am covered winh! the drops of heaven? 


8 d ene . rl 


4 wht 


"hats of 7 het tied 0% ia 


'combar, r , whoſe love not all the bad 
behaviour" of Vihal could eraſe \, bearing of 

death , died of grief. In the mean time Larth- 
mor is reſtored. , and Offian and er returned 
bel triumph to Fingak - 4 


Tbe preſent o 8 e the 
dear of 8 — Toſeatr „ and 
cloſes with pteſages of the poet's death. I is al- 
moſt altogether in a 4yric meaſute, and hat that 
melancholy air which diſtinguisbes the remains of rhe 


works of Oſſian. If ever he compoſed any thing of a 


metry turn, it is long ſince loſt. The ſerious and me- 
ancholy make the moſt laſting i mpreſſions on the 
human mind, and bid faireſt for being tranſmittod 
from generation to genetation by stadition. Nor 
is it probable that Oſſian dealt much in chearful 
:compolirion. Melancholy is.ſo much the companion 
of a great genius, that it is difficult to ſeparate 
the idea of levity from cheat fulneſs, which is ſome- 
times the mark of an amiable diſpoſition, bur 


deen the” charaQeriſtic of elevated parts. 


41 re ſtream. It e gs 
an e to aſcertain ſce 
2 lies, Tradition is ſilent on 4 ih 


there bs pothieg.tn e 


e can 


the field, but they will not 


8 N SAAL 


nennen een 


4 anzuabe has the r 


. 


A POE © 595 


blaſt that tall ſcatter my leaves. To-morrow 
shall the traveller come; he that ſaw me in 


my beauty shall come; his en will ſearch 
d me. — $0 
Shall they ſearch in vain , for the voice of 


Cona, aſter it has failed in the field. The 
| Sc shall come forth in the r 


the voice of my harp shall not be heard. 
« Where is the ſon of ee e 
* will be on his check. 


N Malvida (1), ich al 
thy muſe come 3 lay, Oſſian in the plain 
5 | 


Lutha : let his tomb riſe in the lovely 
field. —Malvina ! where art thou, with thy 


with the ſoft. found of .thy ſteps? 


9 0 (2) of Alpin, art thou year? mo 


bs the daughter of Toſcar? : 


paſſed, O ſon of Fingal, by Tarduhss 
the y walls. The ſmoke of tha: hall was 
{eaſed : ſilence was among the krees. of the 


bill. The voice of the chace was over. I law 
the daughters of the bow. I asked about Mal- 
Yitia,, but they anſwered not. They turned 


(i) Mal-mhina thy lov t 1 — 


1 * | _ 133 
— 


„ 3 3 the name 

of this ſon- of Alpin. His father was one of Fingal's 

ncipal batds, and hs e We had 
poetical genius. Lin 
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238 BERRATHO N : 
their faces away : thin darkneſs covered their 
beauty. They were like ſtars , on a rain 
hill, by night, each looking faintly through 
nt ere HE AR re e 


o 


F | ee 
Pleaſant (i) be thy reſt, O lovely. eu | 
eps 


ſoon haſt thou ſet on our hills! The ſt 
thy departure were ſtately, like the moon 
oh the blue, trembling wave. But thou haſt 
left us in darkneſs, firſt of the maids of Lutha! 
We fit, at the rock, and there is no voice; 
u0 light but the meteor of fire! Soon haſt 
thou fer , Malvina ,” daughter of generous 
RE ee Ba 


But thou riſeſt like the beam of the eaſt ; 
among the ſpirits of thy friends, where they 
- fir in their ſtormy halls, the chambers of the 
thunder. — A cloud hovers over Cona: its 
blue curling ſides are high. The winds are 
beneath it, with their wings; within it is 
the dwelling (2) of Fingal. There the hero 


240% Oan fpeaks He calls Malvina 4 beam of 


ght, and continues the meraphor throughout the 
paragraph 5 


(2) The deſcription of this ideal palace of Fin- 
gal is very poetical , and agrecable to the notions 
zof thoſe times, concetning the ſtate of the de- 
ceaſed, | who, were ſuppoſed to putſue, after death, 
Ihe pleaſures and employ mepts of theit former life. 
The ſituation of :Oflian's heroes in their ſeparate 


un 1 "I" 4 


VVV 


vinas tomb. 


: 117% one {1 | wp 
its in darkneſs ; his airy ſpear is in his hand. 
His shield half covered with clouds, is like 
the darkened moon; when one half ſtill 
remains in the wave, and the other looks 
ly on the feld. 


> 
* 


His friends ſit around the king, on miſts" 
and hear the ſongs of Ullin : he ſtrikes the 


half-viewleſs harp; and raiſes. the feeble voice. 
The leſſer heroes, with a thouſand meteors, 
light the airy ball. Malvina riſes, in the midſt; 
a blush is on her cheek. She beholds the 


unknown faces of her fathers, and turns aide 


her humid eyes, 


Art thou come ſo ſoon, faid [Fingal , 
108 of generous Toſcar? Sadneſs dwells 


in the halls of Lutha. My aged ſon (i) is fad. 


IT hear the breeze of Cona, that was wont 


to lift thy heavy locks. It comes to the hall, 


but thou art not there; its voice is mournful 


among the arms of thy fathers. Go with thy 
ruſtling 0g „O breeze! and figh on Mal- 
t riſes yonder beneath the rock, 

FS NYE ut, 7 ee vo 


6 


gate „if not entirely happy N is more agreeable , 
than the norions of the ancient Greaks concerning 


their departed heroes. See Hom. Odyfl. l. 11. 


) Offian ; who had a great fiſendibip for Mal- 
vina , both on account of her love for his fon _ 
Oſcar, and het attention to his own poems. 
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23 BERRATHON: + 
at the blue ſtream of Lutha. The maids (1) 


are departed to their. z and thou alone, 
O breeze, mourneſt b 15 


But who comes from the dusky weſt, ſup- 
ported on a cloud? A ſmile is on his gra 
watry face; his locks of miſt fly on the wind : 
he bends forward: on his — ar: it is thy 
father , Malvina! Why shineſt wer ſo ſoon, 
on. our clouds, he ſays, O lovely light of 
Lautha! — But thou wert ſad, my daughter, 
for thy friends were paſſed away. The ſons 
of little men (2) were in the hall; and none 
remained of the, heroes, but Oſſian king of 
ſpears. | 


| And doſt thou remember Oſſian, car-borne 
Toſcar (3) fon of Conloch? The battles of our 


ti) That is, the young virgins who, ſung the fu- 


elegy over her tomb. 
(2) oſſan, by way of diſte „calls thoſe 
who 2 W 1 he cele- 
brates , the ſons of little men. Tradition is entirely 
fleat conc what paſſed in the north , im- 
mediately after the death of Fingal and all his 
heroes 3 but it appears from that term of ignomi- 
ny juſt” mentioned, that the actions of 
ceſſoto were not to be compared to thoſe: of the 


- (8) Taſcar was the ſon of that Conloch, who 


= 


was alfo father to the lady, whoſe unfortunate death 
bs related. in the laſt epiſode of the fecond ' book | 


of Fingal, 


—— 


their ſuc- 


AC ͤ ˙ m onde wid 


Z * 
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* 


ta the field. They ſaw us comi 


were ; contig 3-648 eee | 
like two 
falling rocks; and the ſons of the | ſtranger 
fled.” There come the wartiors of Cona, they 


Gd their Neps are in the Pede of the 


vanquished. 


n Gn of Al Alpin, to the ſong of 
erty Dem The actions th 
dul: my memory beams on the days 


. on the days of the m mighty 


Toſcar, when our path was: in the 


Draw near dog of Alpin, 40 4 


of che velbe'of-Conn.. 


The 
raiſed my 


blue wave. Our wav or was to ſca-ſurrounded 
Berrathon (2), the iſle of many ſtorms. There 


dwelt, with his locks of age, the ſtately 


ſtrength of Larthmor. Larthmor who ſpread 


1 of _—_ to Combal's mighty fon 455 


— 


that this poem was the_laft of his compoſition 3 


ſo that there is ſome foundation for the HO 


nal title of the laſt kymn of Offian. 


"(2 Batrathön, promontory is che will of wares 
The 75 gives * rhe epithet of ſea - ſurtounded , 


to ptevent its bein taken for a in the 
5 e | 


er times are in 


of Morven een 1 | 
ils to the ind. Toſcar chief e 
Lutha ſtood at my fide, as I roſe on the datk- 


ne Ofſian' frets to „nn by u epd 
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% B ENR ATH ON: 
when he went to Staruo's halls, in the days 
of Agandecca. But When the chief Was old, 


the pride of bis ſon aroſe, the pride of fait- 


| haired Uchal, the love of a thouſand maids. 


He bound the aged Larthmor , and dwelt 
in his ſounding halls. £0 FG PAL 


Lorg pined che king in his cave ,' beſide 


his rolling ſea. Morning did not come to his 


_ dwelling; nor the burning oak by night. But 
the wind of ocean was there, and the parting 


beam of the moon. The red ſtar looked on 


the king, when it trembled on the weſtern 
wave. Snitho came to Selma's hall: Snitho 
companion of Larthmor's youth. He told of 

22 of Berrathon: the wrath of Fingal 
roſe. Thrice he aſſumed the (pear , reſolved 
to ſtretch his hand to Uthal. But the me- 


C (1) of his actions roſe before the ki 


ſent his ſon and Toſcar. Our joy was 
great on the rolling ſea; and we often half 


unsheathed our ſwords (2). For never before 


([..) The meaning of the poet is , that Fingal re- 


membered his own. great actions, and. conſequently 
vould not ſully them by engaging in a petty war 
againſt Urhal', who was ſo. far his inferior in va- 


| (2) The impatience of young warriors , on 
their firſt expedition , is a W e 
drawing their ſwords,. The modeſty of Oſſian, in 
his narration of a ſtory which docs him ſo much 


/ 


b A | P O E M. * 1 © 4% . 
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had we fought alone ,-in the battles of tbe 


ſpear. Night came down on the ocean; the 


Winds departed on their Wings. Cold and 
| . e moon. The red ſtars lift their 


eads. Our courſe is flow along the coaſt of 
8 z the white waves tumble on the 
ro 8 | 4 8 . 


ii ðù ͤ ͤ¶ͥ 55354. Ft 306 IHE + II Ns 48 . 
What voice is that; ſaid Toſcatj which 
comes between the ſounds of the waves? It is 
ſoft, but mournful, like the voice of departed 
bards. But I behold the maid (1); she fee on 
the rock alone, Her head bends on her arm 
of ſnow: her dark hair is in the Wind. Hear, 
{on of Fingal, her ſong . it is ſmooth. as the 
liding waters of Lavath,—We. came to the. 
eat bey, and heard the maid of night... 


IO wg - rf̃ 5 coding v6 monde 
Ho long will ye roll around me, blues 


tumbling waters of ocean? My dwelling was 
not always in cayes, nor beneath the whiſtling - 
tree, The feaſt was ſpread in Torthoma's 
* honour , is remarkable z and his bumanity to | 
Nina-thoma would 'grace a hero of our own po- 
liched age. Though Offian paſſes ovet bis on ace 
tions in ſilence, or Nightly, mentjons them 3 tra- 
dition has done ample juſtice to his martial fame 
and perhaps has cxaggerated the actions of the poet... 
beyond the bounds of credibility. | 
de en ziir IE 6 aps forts gears? 

.; (1)-Nina-thoma the: daughter of Torthõma, ho 
ad. — conſined to a deſert. iſland: by her lover? 
Vor. II. . 2 L 
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24% B ERRAT HO N: 
hall ; my father A in my voices The 
youths beheld me in the ſteps of my lovelineſs, 
and they bleſſed the dark-haired — 
It was then thou didſt come, O Uthal! like 
the fun of heaven. The ſouls of the virgins 
are thine, ſon of generous Larthmor ! But 
why doſt thou leave me alone in the midſt of 
roaring waters. Was my ſoul dark with thy 
deach? Did my White hand lift the ſword ? 
Why then haſt chou left me alone, king of 


' © The tear ſtarted from my eye, when f 
| Heard the voice of the maid. I ſtood, before 
Her in my arms, and ſpoke'the words of 
zeace.— Lovely dweller of the cave, what 

h is in that breaſt? Shall Oſſian lift his 
ſword in thy preſence , the deſtruction of 
thy foes? — Daughter of Torthöma, riſe , I 
Rave heard the words of thy grief. The race 
of Morven are around thee, who never 
injured the weak. Come to our dark. boſomed 
chip, thou brighter than that ſetting moon. 
Our courſe is to the rocky Berrathon , to 
the echoing walls of Finthormo. She came 
ia her beauty, che came with all her lovely 
ſteps, Silent joy brigtuened in hex face, as 


Nenne i» ws £599 LHOYSE 
I.) Finthormo , the palace of Uthal. The names 
ja this epiſode are not of 4 Celtic otiginal; whith 


makes ir probable that -Olan founds his poem on 
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 A-POEM u 
IN Shadows fly from * field of 


{prings the blue ſtream is — in brightneſs, 
—5 green bush bends over its courſe. t, 


The morning roſe with its beams. We. 


came to Rothma's bay. A boar rushed from 
the wood; my ſpear pierced his fide, 1 


rejoiced over nA blood (1), and foreſaw - my 


jaw ing. fame. But now the ſound 


train came from the high Finthormogy 
they ſpread over the heath to the chace of the 


boar. Himſelf comes ſlow ly on, in the pride 
of his ſtrength, He lifts two pointed (pears, 


On his ſide is the hero's ſword. Three youths | 


carry his polished bows: the bounding, 5 five 
dogs is before him. His warriors, move on, 


at a diſtance, Ig; the ſteps of the 1100 . 


Stately was the ſon of Larthmor; but his ſg 


was dark. Dark as the dd face of the 
moon, When it foretels the ſtorms. 


We. roſe on the heath before the king; he 
| hops in the midſt of his courſe. His warriots - 


rod around, and a gray-hatees bard ad- 
ns of the ſtrangers? | 


d. Whence; are the 
Laus * bard, . ien of che aukerpy 


105 Sheer g. ah dls illng th boar; 0m 
ding in Bertathon, was a g 
be his —.— ſucceſs in that iſſand. . preſs 
highlanders look, with a degree of ſuperſtirion , 
upon the ſucceſs of their fit action, after © — 


haye ** in any deſperate. "IT 
1j 
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14 BERRAT H ON: 
come to Berrathon; to the ſword of car? 
borne Uthal. He ſpreads no feaſt in his hall: 
the blood of ſtrangers is on his ſtreams, If 
from Selma's walls ye come, from the moſſy 
Walls of Fingal , chuſe three youths to go to 
your king to tell of the fall of his people. 
Perhaps the hero may come and pour his 
| es on Uthat's (word; fo shall the fame of 

inchormo ariſe, like the growing tree 0 


e. 


21 


Never will it riſe, O bard, I ſaid in che 
ide of my wrath. He would shrink in the 
eſence of Fingal , whoſe eyes ate the flames 

6f death. The fon of Comhal comes, and 
the kings vanish in his preſence; they are 
rolled together, like miſt, by che breath of 
bis rage. Shall three tell to Fingal, that bis 
Fer le fell? Yes *— they may tell it, bard! 
2A 3 people shall fall With e. een 


I ſtood in the datknefs of my ſtrength; 
Toſcar drew his ſword at my fide. The foe 
dame on like a ſtream: the mingled ſound of 
| Ueath aroſe. Man took man, shield met shield; 
Led mized its beams with ſteel - Darts hifs 
through air; ſpears ring on mails; and ſwords 
on broken bucklers bound. As the noiſe of 
zn aged grove beneath the roaring wind, 
When a FAT ghoſts break the trees by 
night, ſuch was the din of arms. But Uthal 
fell beneath my (word; and the ſons of Berra» 


o 


— 


e 


: 


hon fled. It was then I faw him in his beauty, 


and the tear hung in my eye. Thou art 


fallen (1), young tree, I ſaid,; with all thy 


beauty round thee. Thou art fallen on thy 


plains, and the field is bare. The winds come 
from the deſart, and there is no ſound in thy 
leaves! Lovely art thou in death, ſon of car- 
'borne Larthmo r: 
Nina-thoma fat on the shore, and heard 
the ſound of battle, She turned her red eyes 
'on Lethmal , the gray-haired bard of Selma, 


for he had remained on the coaſt, with the 


daughter of Torth6ma: Son of the times of 
old! she ſaid, I hear the noiſe of death. Thy 
friends have met with Uthal, and the chief is 


low. O that I had remained on the rock, 
Incloſed with the rumbling waves! Then 


f ( 1) To moutn over. the fall of their enemies 


Was a practice univerſal among Offian's heroes, This 


is. more agreeable to humanity , than the shameful 
Inſulting of the dead, ſo common in Homer, and 
after him, ſervilely copied by all his imitators , the 
humane Virgil not excepted , who have been more 


ſucceſsful in borrowing the imperfeQions of that 


great poet, than in their imitations of his beauties, 
omer , it is probable , gave the manners of the 
Times in which he wrote, not his own ſentiments 
Oſſian alſo ſeems to keep to the ſentiments, of his 


heroes. The reverence , which che moſt. barbarous 


bighlanders bave ſtill for the remains of the de- 
ceafed , ſeems ro have deſcended ro them from 
their moſt remote anceſtors, + 7 eh 
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446 BERRATH'ON: 
would my ſoul be ſad, but his death would 
not reach my ear. Art thou fallen on _ 

heath, O ſon of high Finthormo ! thou did 

leave me on a rock, but my ſoul was full 
of thee. Son of high Finthormo! art thou 
fallen on thy heath? EO WT; 2 iS 


She roſe pale in her tears, and ſaw the 
bloody shield of Uthal; she ſaw it in Offian's 
hand; her ſteps were diſtracted on the heath, 
She flew ; she found him; she fell. Her ſoul 
came forth in a ſigh. Her hair is 7 Han on hip 

face. My burſting tears deſcend, A tomb aroſe 
on the unhappy; and my ſong was heard, 


© Reſt, hapleſs children of youth! at the 
noiſe of that moſly fiream. The virgins will 
| fee your tomb, at the chace, and turn away 
their weeping: eyes. Your fame will be in 
the ſong ; the voice of the harp will be beard 
In your praiſe, The daughters of Selma shall 
hear it; and your renown shall be in other 
lands. Reſt; children of youth, at the noiſe 
Tuo days we remained on the coaſt. The 
heroes of Berrathon convened. We brought 
Larthmor to his halls; the feaſt of shells was 
ſpread. — The joy of the aged was great; he 
looked to the arms of his fathers ; the arms 
which he left in his hall, when the pride oft 
Uthal aroſe, — We were renowned before 
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Larthmor , and he bleſſed the chiefs of Mor- 
ven; but he knew not that his fon was low, 
the ſtately ſtrength of Uthal. They had told, 
that he had retired to the woods, with the 
tears of grief; they had told it; but he wat 


flent in the tomb of Rothma's heat. 
On the fourth day we raiſed our fails to 


che roar of the northern wind. Larthmor came 
to the coaſt, and his bards raiſed the ſong; 
The joy of the king was great, he e 
to Rothma's gloomy heath; he faw the tomb 
of his ſon; and the memory of Uthal roſe. 
Who of my heroes, he ſaid, lies there? he 
ſeems to have been of the kings of ſpears. 
Was' he renowned in my halls, before the 
Pride of Uthal roſe? | FLA 


Le are ſilent, ye ſons of Berrathon : is the 
king of heroes low > — My heart melts for 
thee, O Uthal ! though thy band was againſt 


a : 


| thy father. — O that I had remained in the 
cave! that my ſon had dweit in Finthormo 
? I might have heard the tread of his feet, 


when he went to the chace of the boar. 
I might have heard his voice on the blaſt of 
my cave. Then would my foul be glad: but 
now darkneſs dwells in my balls. 


Such were my deeds, ſon of Alpin, when 
| the arm of my youth Was ſtrong, 3 ſuch 
were (1) the actions of Toſcar, the car borns 
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% BERRATHON: _ 
ſon of Conloch. But Toſcar is on his flying 
cloud; and I am alone at Lutha: my voice 
-is like the laſt ſound-of the wind, when ir 
forſakes the woods. But Oſſian shall not be 
long alone, he ſees the miſt that shall re- 
ceive his ghoſt. He beholds the miſt that shall 
form his robe, When he appears on his hills. 
- The ſons of little men shall behold me, and 
admire the ſtature of the chiefs of old. They 
Shall creep to their caves, and look to the sky 
with fear; for my ſteps. shall be in the 
clouds, and darkneſs shall roll on my ſide. 

7 


Lead, ſon of Alpin, lead the aged to his 
poods. The winds begin to riſe. The dark 
wave of the lake reſounds. Bends there not 
a tree from Mora with its branches bare > It 
bends, ſon of Alpin, in the ruſtling blaſt- My 
harp hangs on a blaſted branch. The ſound 
of its ſtrings is mournful, — Does the wind 
touch thee, O barp, or is it ſome paſſing 
ghoſt ! — Ir is the band of Malvina! but bring 
me the harp, ſon of Alpin; another ſong 
shall riſe. My ſoul shall de part in the ſound; 
my fathers shall bear it in their airy hall. 
Their dim faces shall hang, with joy, 
from their clouds; and their hands receive 
their ſon. V 
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| b (1) The aged oak bends over the ſtream, 
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ren is 
It ſighs with all its moſs. The withered fern 
whiſtles near, and mixes, at it waves, with » 
Oſſian's hair. —Strike the harp and raiſe the 
ſong : be near, with all your wings, ye winds 
Bear the mournful ſound away to Fingal's airy 
hall. Bear it to Fingal's hall, that he may hear 
the voice of his ſon;the voice of him that prai- 
ſed the mighty. The blaſt of the north opens 
thy gates, O king! and I behold: thee fire 
ting on miſt, dimly gleaming in all thitie 
arms. Thy form now. is not the terror of 
the valiant; but like a watry cloud; when 
we ſee the ſtars behind it with their weep- 
ing eyes. Thy shield is like the aged moon: 
thy (word a vapour half-kindled with fire; 
Dim and feeble is the chief, who travelled 
in brightneſs before 3 
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But thy ſteps (1) are on the winds of the 
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dition ſays , Offian concluded his poems. It 
is ſer, to muſic, and till ſung in the north „with 
à great deal of wild ſimplicit) „ but Htcle Ut 
of found. = £96 4967 Thy: 5 
(i) This magnificent deſcription of the power of _ 
Fingal over the winds and ſtotms, and the image 
of his taking the ſun , and hiding him in the 


clouds-/, do not correſpond with the preceding 
n e , where he his repreſented as a feeble 


pho „ and no more. the TERROR OF THE VALIANT 3 
| it ir, agrees with the notion of the times concern 
| ing the ſouls of the deceaſed, who, it was ſups 


' poſed, had the command of the winds'and Rorms, 
2 in combat were not a match 15 * 
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2% BERRATHON: 
deſart, and the ſtorms darken in thy hand. 
Thou takeſt the ſun in thy wrath , and hideft 


him in thy clouds. The ſons of little men 
are afraid, and a thouſand showers deſcend, — 


But when thou comeſt forth in thy mild- 
neſs; the gale of the morning is near thy 
coutſe. The ſan laughs in his blue fields; 
and the gray ſtream winds in its valley.— 
The busbes shake their green heads in the 
wind. The roes bound towards the deſart. 
Bot there is a murmur in the heath ! the 
Kormy winds abate ! I hear the voice of 
Fingal. Long has it been abſent from mine 
ear i Come, Oſſian, come away, he ſays: 
Fingal has received his fame. We paſſed away, 
_ flames that had shone — a 3 , our 
departure Was in renown, | e ng 
of our battles are dark and ay 2 
Is in the four gray ſtones. The voice of Oſſian 
has been heard; and the harp was ſtrung in 


Ir was the immoderate praiſe beſtowed by the 
. Poets on their departed friends, that gave the firſt 

int to ſuperſtition to deify rhe deceaſed heroes; 
and thoſe new divinities owed all their atttibutes 
to the fancy of the bard who ſung their elegies. 


Ve do not find, that the praiſes of Fingal had 
this efe& upon his countrymen ; bur that is to be 
Impurted' ro the idea: they had of power , which 
they always connected with bodily ſtrength and 

ratour , both which were ved by deaths 
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and ly with thy fathers on 


Why grows the cloud of thy ſoul? The 
of other times are _— they have gone 


lar he has omitted altogether t 
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A POEM beer 
Selma,—Come Oſſian, come away, be ſa * 


And come I will ; thou king of TT. 
life of Offian fails. 1 begin to vanish on 
Cona; and my ſteps are not ſeen in Selma. 
Beſide the Fa of Mora I shall fall aſleep, 


The winds. whiſtling in ey hair shall not 
waken me.—De 5 on ab ee „O wind: 


thou canſt not Adlurd g reſt 85 the bard. 
The night is long, but his * are hearys 


depart , thou x ing blaſt 


o 
iefs 


But why art thou fad , fan of Fing: 


without their fame. The ſons of future years 
Shall away; and another race ariſe, The 
peop e are like the waves of ocean : like the 

es (1) of woody Morven, they paſs away 


(1) The Game thoughr may be found almoſt ia 5 
de de in Homer. II. vb 46. 
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in the ruſtling - blaſt, and other leaves lift 


- Did dy beauty laſt, O Ryne (1) Stood 


1 +45. +4 —_— 7 | . 
No green in youth, now with ring on the ground 3 
Another race the following ſpring ſupplies; 

They fall ſucceſſiye, and ſucceſſive riſe. 
(i) Ryno, the ſon of Fingal, who was killed in 
Treland, in the war againſt Swaran , ( Fing. b. 5.) 
was remarkable for. the beaury of his perſon , his 
fwiftneſs and great exploits. Minvane, the daughter 
of Morni, and ſiſter 40 Gaul ſo often mentioned in 
Oſſian's compoſitions , was in love with Ryno.—— 
Her lamencation over her lover is introduced as an 
epiſode in one of Oſſian's great poems. The lamen- 
tation is the only part of the poem now extant ; 
and as it has ſome poetical merit , I have ſubjoin- 
ed it to this note. The poet repreſcats Minvane 
as ſeeing , from one of the rocks of Motrven, the 


fleet of Fingal retutning from Ireland. | 
over the datkly-rolling ſea. She ſaw the youths in 
all cheir arms. Where, Ryno, where art thou? 
Our dark looks told that be was low That 
pale the hero flew on clouds ; That in the graſs of 
Moryen's bills, bis feeble voice was heard in winds 
Aid is the fon of Fingal fallen, on Ullin's 
| moſly plains? Strong was the arm that gonquered | 
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| the ſtrength of car-borne Oſcar ? Fingal hime 
ſelf paſſed way; and the halls of bis 8 


"os I will not be, ye Vinds : that life my 
dark-brown hair. My Gebs will not long mix with 
hee ſtream 3 for I muſt ſleep with Ryno. © 


K bse this nat with beaury's ſteps returning from 
the chace, ——The night is round Minyane's love's 
and filence dwells with Ryno. | 


1 Where are thy dogs, and ect 5 ES | 
chield that was ſo ſtrong ? Thy ſword like heaven's 
FIG fice 2 The N ſpear of Ryno? 


1 ſee them mixed in thy chip ;.1 ſee them ſtains - 
ed with blood. No arms are in thy narrow hall, 
O darkly-dwelling n n 


; When will the morning. come, and fay „ ariſe 5 
thou king of ſpears 4 ariſe ; the” hunters are __ 
l The hinds are near chee, No! * 


| Away 4 tou talt halbe morning , away ! the. 
lumbering king hears thee not! The hinds bound 
over his narrow tomb; for death dwells round 


young Kyoo, 5 PIES 


But I will tread ſoftly., my flow! ind G to 
the bed of thy repoſe. Minyane will te RE, ” 42] 
W | . 
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thers forgot his ſteps. — And shalt thou res 
main, aged bard ! when the mighty have 
failed > — But my fame shall remain, and 
grow like the oak of Moryen ; which litts 
its broad head to the ſtorm, and rejoices in 


| the courſe of the wind. 


The maide bal ſeek . and 5 


me: they Shall follow my departure with ſongs, 
Bur 1 T 
rand 8 5 
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The end of the ſecond Volume 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 


SINCE the printing of the ſecond Edi 
tion, Doctor Warner published a pamphlet, 
= entitled, Remarks on the Hiſtory. of Fingal 
und other Poems of Oſſian. The Doctor, it 

appears, is compiling a general hiſtory of 
"IP | dreland,, and is of opinion that Offian, and 
| theberdes he celebrates, were natives of that 
I Country. As he has advanced no argument to 
ſupport ſo ſingular an opinion, I should have 
paſſed over his pamphlet in filence, had he 
not too precipitately accuſed me of a falſe 

quotation from O'Flaherty. I had ſaid, in a 

note, on one of the leſſer poems of Oſſian, 

that Fingal is celebrated by the Irish hiſto=. 
rians , Ar his wiſdom in making laws , his 
poetical genius, and his foreknowledge of 
events , and that O' Flaherty goes ſo fu as 
to ſay, that Fingal's laws were extant, when 
he 70 Flaherty ) wrote his Ogygia. The 

Doctor denies that there is any ſuch thing 

in O'Flaherty ; and modeſtly quotes a paſſage 

from the ſame Author , which he ſuppoſes, 

I have miſrepreſented. I shall here give the 

whole paragraph , and the world will jud 

whether the Doctor has not been too h 
nin his aſſeriions. Finnius ex Mornid filia 

| Thaddei , filius Cuballi, juriſprudenti4, fuper 
qud ſcripta ejus hactenus extant , carminibus 

patriis , &, ut quidam ferunt, prophetits cele · 


| |  berrimus , qui ob egregia ſua , & militia ſus) 


ADVERTISEMENT.” /. 
facinora uberrimam vulgo, & poetis commi- 
niſcendi materiem relinguens, à null atate 
reticebitur. Ogyg. p. 338. 


As the Doctor founds his claim of Oſſian 
and his heroes, on the authority of ſome 
'obſcure paſſages in Keating and O Flaherty, 
what he ſays on the ſubject ſtands ſelf · confuted. 
Theſe writers neither meet with, nor deſerve 
credit. Credulous and partial, they have 
altogether diſgraced the antiquities they 
meant to eſtablish. Without producing re- 
cords, or even following the ancient tradi- 
tions of their country, they formed an ideal 
ſyſtem of antiquity 1 legends of modern 
Invention. Sir James Ware, who was indefa- 
tigable in his reſearches, after the monu- 
ments of the Irish hiſtory, and had collected 
all the real, and pretendedly ancient ma- 
nuſeripts, concerning the antiquity of his 
nation, tejects as mere fiction and tomance, 
all that is ſaid concerning the times before 
Saint Patrick, and the reign of Leogaire, 
in the fifth century. I shall tranſcribe the 
paſſage, for the benefit of thoſe who are com- | 
Piling the hiſtory of Ireland from the earlieft | 
ages, and at the fame time, caution: them, | 
not to look upon the antiquities of that coun- 
try, through the falſe mediums of Keating 
and O'Flaherty.. Perexiguam ſupereſſe no- 
| titiam rerum in Hybernid geſt arum ante 
= _ Exortam ibi eyangelii aurorem liquido conſtat. 
„ \ | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Negue me latet a viris nonnullis doctis PRE 
gue qu de antiquioribus illis temporibits ante 

S. Patricii in Hyberniam ad ventum traduntur, 
tanquum figmenta eſſe exploſa. Notandum qui- 
dem deſcriptiones fere omnium qua deillis tem- 
poribus ( ge ae, dico) extant , opera 
a poſteriorum ſeculorum 
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KN conſt 0 that the Doors ciming 
Of ian's poems (p. 8.) in formd, pauperis. , 
net only invalidates his cauſe, but is alſo no 
very genteel campliment to the Irish nation. 
I am far from being of his opinion, that that 
nation can produce no monument of genius, 
but the works of Offian , should theſe be 

tacitly ceded to them. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that Ireland has produced men of 
great and e abilities, Which, 
notwithſtanding the DoQor's preſent opinion, 3 
I hope, will appear from his awn' hiſtory, 
even though he, confeſſedly, does not under- 
tand the language, or ancient t records of that . 
country. 
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